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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRYAN, SEWALL, AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 


HE Democratic national convention at Chicago last week 

nominated William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for President 

and Arthur Sewall, of Maine, for Vice-President on a platform 

favoring the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, and announcing a 
radical “reform” policy on many political issues. 

The silver forces controlled the convention from the beginning, 
when by a majority of 207 they elected Senator John W. Daniel, 
of Virginia, temporary chairman in place of Senator David B. 
Hill, of New York, whom a majority of the National Committee 
recommended for that position. The vote was 556 to 349. On 
the question of seating four contesting silver delegates from 
Michigan districts instead of four gold delegates, in order to 
strengthen control by a two-thirds majority, the vote of silver 
Senator Stephen M. White, of Cali- 
fornia, was elected permanent chairman. 


men was 558, gold men 368. 


Sessions of the convention continued during five days with a 
‘variety of interesting incidents, chief of which may be counted 
the eloquent speech of Mr. Bryan closing the debate on the plat- 


form in the convention hall. It concluded in this language: 


“It is the issue of 1776 over again. 


1e 


Our ancestors, when but 3,000,000, had 
ourage to declare their political independence of every other nation 
upon earth, Shall we, their descendants, when we have grown to 70,000,000, 
declare that we are less independent than our forefathers? No, my friends, 
it will never be the judgment of this people. 

‘Therefore, we care not upon what lines the battle is fought. If they 
Say bimetalism is good, but we can not have it till some nation helps us. 
we reply that, instead of having a gold standard because England has, we 
| restore bimetalism and then let England have bimetalisn because the 
United States has. Ifthey dare to come out and in the open and defend 


the gold standard as a good thing, we shall fight them to the uttermost, 
having behind us the producing masses of this nation and the world. Hav- 
ing behind us the commercial interests, and the laboring interests, and all 
t toiling masses, we shall answer their demands fora gold standard by 
Saving 


g tothem, You shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown 
orns. You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold.” 


The orator of Thursday was nominated for President on Friday 
The fifth ballot gave W. 
Bland, of Missouri, 


over the more prominent candidates. 
J. Bryan, of Nebraska, 500; R. P. 


106; 
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Robert E. Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 95; Claude Matthews, of 


Indiana, 31; Horace Boies, of Iowa, 26; Adlai Stevenson, of 
David B. Hill, of New York, 1; David Turpie, of 


Indiana, 1, while 162 delegates refused to vote, the New York 


Illinois, 8; 


delegation of 72 members was the only State delegation which 
gave no votes for any of the candidates. Mr. Bryan's corrected 
vote was 528, 14 more than two thirds of the vote cast. Fifteen 
names were presented for Vice-President. On the fifth and deci- 
sive ballot Arthur Sewall, of Maine, led with 514 votes, John R. 
McLean, of Ohio, being second with 78 votes. There were 103 
scattering votes and 235 votes not cast. 

Mr. Bryan is a lawyer and editor, thirty-six years of age. He 
was born in Salem, I1l., was graduated from Illinois College, and 
studied law with the 





late Lyman Trum- 
bull. 
Democrats 


Nebraska 
elected 
him to Congress in 
1890, where he served 
on the committee on 
Ways and Means 
during the 52d and 


53d 





Congresses. 
Speeches in favor of 
free trade gave him 
considerable reputa- 
tion 


as an orator. 


Upon retiring from 





Congress he ac- 
the 
ship of the Omaha 
World-Herald for 


a time. 


cepted editor- 


His home 
Lincoln, Neb. 


’ 


is in 





The candidate’s first 








manifesto through 


JOHN P. ALTGELD, GOVERNOR OF 


: ILLINOIS. 
the press is an an- 


nouncement that in order that he may have no ambition but to 
discharge faithfully the duties of the office, if elected, he will 
under no circumstances be a candidate for reelection. 

Mr. Sewall is the principal member of the firm of Arthur 
Sewall & Co., shipbuilders, of Bath, Me. He is about sixty 
years of age and has always been identified with the large ship- 
building interests of the family. He has been president of the 
Maine Central Railroad and is interested in other railroad and 
steamboat companies. 
Bank. 


mittee, but failed of reelection by the State delegation which gold 


He is president of the Bath National 
He had been a member of the Democratic National Com- 


men controlled this year. 

Senator J. K. Jones, of Arkansas, who has been elected chair- 
man of the National Committee, was chairman of the committee 
on resolutions. Senator Hill presented a minority report in favor 
of maintaining the gold standard until international agreement 
could be secured. It was defeated by a vote of 626 to 303. Two 
amendments to the financial plank regarding private gold con- 
tracts and a limited experiment with free coinage were also voted 
down. A resolution indorsing the Cleveland Administration was 
defeated by a vote of 564 to 357. The vote on the adoption of the 


platform was 628 to 301. 
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Foremost among the declarations of the platform stands the 
money plank, which reads as follows: 


** Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others at this 
time, we invite attention to the fact that the Constitution names silver and 
gold together as the money metals of the United States, and that the first 
coinage law passed by Congress under the Constitution made the silver 
dollar the money unit and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio based 
upon the silver dollar unit. 

‘*We declare that the Act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the knowl- 
edge or approval of the American people has resulted in the appreciation 
of gold and a corresponding fall in the prices of commodities produced by 
the people; a heavy increase in the burden of taxation and of all debts, 
public and private; the enrichment of the money-lending class at home 
and abroad; the prostration of industry and impoverishment of the people. 

**We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, which has locked fast 
the prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard times. Gold 
monometallism is a 
British policy and its 
adoption has brought 
other nations into finan- 
cial servitude to Lon- 
don, It is not only un- 
American, but anti- 
American, and it can 
be fastened on the 
United States only by 
the stifling of that spirit 
and love of liberty 
which proclaimed our 
political independence 
in 1776 and won it in the 
war of the Revolution. 

“We demand the free 
and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver 
at the present legal 
ratio of 16to 1 without 
waiting for the aid and 
consent of any other 
nation. Wedemand 
that the standard silver 
dollar shall be a full 
legal tender, equally 
with gold, for all debts 
public and private, and 
we favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the demonetization 
of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract. 

**We are opposed to the policy and practise of surrendering to the holders 
of the obligations of the United States, the option reserved by law to the 
Government of redeeming such obligations in either silver coin or gold coin. 

‘* We are opposed to the issuing of interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States in time of peace, and condemn the trafficking with banking syndi- 
cates which, in exchange for bonds and at an enormous profit to them- 
selves, supply the Federal Treasury with gold to maintain the policy of 
gold monometallism. Congress alone has the power to coin and issue 
money, and President Jackson declared that this power could not be dele- 
gated to corporations or individnals. We therefore denounce the issuance 
of notes intended to circulateas money by National banks as in deroga- 
tion of the Constitution, and we demand that all paper which is made a 
legal tender for public and private debts, or which is receivable for duties 
to the United States, shall be issued by the Government of the United 
States, and shall be redeemable in coin.” 





WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


The declaration on the tariff is subordinated to the money 
question and is coupled with a demand for an income tax and 
the restriction of immigration : 


“We hold that tariff duties should be leyied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 
limited by the needs of the Government honestly and economically admin~ 
istered. We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to 
restore the McKinley law which has twice been condemned by the people in 
National elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of protection to 
home industry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies, en- 
riched the few at the expense of the many, restricted trade and deprived 
the producers of the great American staples of access to their natura! 
markets. Until the money question is settled we are opposed to any agita™ 
tion for further changes in our tariff laws, except such as are necessary to 
meet the deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court on the income tax. But for this decision by the Supreme Court 
there would be no deficit in the revenue under the law passed by a Demo- 
cratic Congress in strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of that court 
for nearly one hundred years, that court having, in that decision, sustained 
constitutional objections to its enactment which had previously been over- 
ruled by the ablest judges who have ever sat on that bench, We declare 
that it is the duty of Congress to use all the constitutional power which re- 
mains after that decision, or which may come from its reversal by the 
court as it may hereafter be constituted, .o that the burdens of taxation 
may be equally and impartially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its 
due proportion of the expenses of the Government. 

“We hold that the most efficient way of protecting American labor is to 
prevent the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it in the 
home market, and that the value of the home market to our American 
farmers and artisans is greatly reduced by a vicious monetary system 
which depresses the prices of their products below the cost of production, 
and thus deprives them of the means of purchasing the products of our 
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home manufactories—and as labor creates the wealth of the country we 
demand the passage of such laws as may be necessary to protect it in al] 
its rights.” 


We quote also the planks on Federai control of railroads, Gov- 
ernment by injunction, and Presidential third terms: 


“The absorption of wealth by the few, the consolidation of our leading 
railroad systems, and the formation of trusts and pools require a stricter 
control by the Federal Government of those arteries of commerce. We 
demand the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission and such restrictions and guarantees in the control of railroads as 
will protect the people from robbery and oppression.” 

‘““We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in loca] 
affairs as a violation of the Constitution of the United States and a crime 
against free institutions, and we especially object to government by in- 
junction as a new and highly dangerous form of oppression by which 
Federal judges, in con- 
tempt of the laws of the 
States and rights of 
citizens, become at once 
legislators, judges, and 
executioners, and we 
approve the bill passed 
at the last session of the 
United States Senate, 
and now pending in the 
House of Representa- 
tives, relative to con- 
tempts in Federal! 
courts and providing 
for trials by jury 
certain cases of con- 
tempt. 

*“We declare it to be 
the unwritten law of 
this Republic, estab- 
lished by custom and 
usage of one hundred 
years and sanctioned 
by the examples of 
the greatest and wisest 
of those who founded 
and have maintained 

ARTHUR SEWALL. our Government, 
; that no man should be 
eligible for a third term of the Presidential office.” 





The platform contains a plank in favor of arbitration between 
employers and employees engaged in interstate commerce, a de- 
nunnciation of extravagant appropriations by Congress, a demand 
for reduction in the number of useless government offices, disap- 
proval of the Pacific Railroad Funding bill, and an indorsement 
of present liberal 
pension rules. It 
favors the early ad- 
mission of all the 
Territories and 
home rule in them; 
recommends that 
Alaska be granted 
a delegate in Con- 
gress; declares that 
the Monroe doctrine, 
“as originally de- 
clared and as inter- 





preted by succeeding 
Presidents, is a per- 
manent part of the 
foreign policy of the 
United States, and 
must at all times be 
maintained;” and 
extends “sympathy 
to the people of Cuba 


in their heroic strug- ; ’ _ 
JOHN W. DANIEL, OF VIRGINIA, TEMPORAK‘ 
CHAIRMAN, 











gle for liberty and 
independence.” It 
opposes life tenure in public office and favors improvement of the 
great waterways under a definite plan of continuous work. 

While there was no open bolt of delegates from the conven! 
it is apparent that the bitter opposing factions expect no reconcil- 
iation and little cooperation in the campaign. It is now believed 
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that Tammany Hall will indorse the ticket. The naming of a 
second Democratic ticket, demanded in several States, seems 
likely to depend on the action of the Populists and the Silver 
Party national conventions at St. Louis, July 22, regarding the 
indorsement of Bryan as a silver candidate. 

New York newspapers make much of the opposition to the 
ticket and platform by Democratic and Independent papers. 
The New York Sum 
comes out squarely 
for Mckinley and 
opposes splitting the 
gold vote by another 
Democratic ticket. 
The Herald takes 
the same stand. 7%e 
Times “repudiates 
the  repudiators.” 
The Post (Ind.) and 
the Staats-Zettung 
(Ind.) 
oppose the ticket and 
platform. /T7he 
Worid’s expres- 





vehemently 


sions are guarded. 
The Journal alone 
supports Bryan. The 
Brooklyn Zag/e de- 
mands another tick- 
| et. Among the 
party papers report- 














STEPHEN M. WHITE, PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, 
ed as bolting are: 
The Buffalo Courzer, Hartford Zimes, New Haven Register, 
Bridgeport Farmer, Lowell (Mass.) 7imes, Richmond (Va.) 
Times, Louisville Courier Journal, Mobile Regzster, Chatta- 
nooga 7imes, Galveston News, Chicago Chronicle, and St. Paul 
Globe. Of the so-called Independent journals declaring against 
the ticket the following are reported : The Boston Hera/d, Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, Providence (R. I.) /ourna/, Philadel- 
phia Zimes, Philadelphia Record, Baltimore News, Baltimore 
Sun, Chicago Staats-Zeitung, St. Louis Anzetger des Westerns, 
Washington Pos?, 


“Reckless Misrepresentation” of Bryan and the Platform 
Resented.—‘“ The libelers of the late convention know that the 
Chicago platform is not anarchical. In most respects it is in- 
spired by enlightened progressiveness. The anarchical elements 
in the convention—Tillman and Altgeld—were distinctly frowned 
upon. ‘Tillman was hissed whenever he rose to speak. The mild 
implied criticism of the majority of the Supreme Court, or, rather, 
of the one Justice who changed his mind, was thoroughly well 
deserved, and might have been made much stronger without im- 
propriety. Since when have we been endowed with infallible 
judges, whose acts are above criticism? . 

“The condemnation of the practise of substituting government 
by injunction for the old, orderly processes of courts and juries, 
so far from being revolutionary, is a vindication of the ancient 
tights of the English-speaking race against a novel and danger- 
ous innovation which deserves the name of anarchy much better 
than anything done at Chicago . In denouncing the attempt 
to swindle the Government out of more than $200,000,000 by ex- 
tending the Pacific Railroad debts the convention was fighting 
anarchy, for there can be no more dangerous anarchists than 
those who are powerful enough to override the laws and amass 
wealth from the property of the people. 

‘Moreover, the silver plank in the Chicago platform does not 
deserve the frantic vituperation leveled against it. If its authors 
were mistaken in their methods, their aim was to introduce bi- 
metalism, and bimetalism is a scientific theory with too much 
expert authority on its side to brand its advocates as lunatics or 
incendiaries. 

“Nor is it possible with any more sincerity to call Mr. Bryana 
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demagog. He is the very reverse of ademagog. He follows the 
truth as he sees it, tho it lead him to political destruction. Last 
year he could muster only ten thousand votes for his faction in 
Nebraska out of over 180,000, but he had no thought of compro- 
mise. He fought on, regardless of victory or defeat, thinking 
only of what he believed to be right. If he had not been nomi- 
nated nobody would have dreamed of calling him a demagog. 
His spirit is rather that of a prophet. 

“On the other side we have William McKinley, bound hand, 
foot, and tongue to the most corrupt combination that ever ex- 
hibited itself openly in an American Presidential campaign. His 
election would put the resources of the Government at the dis- 
posal of the Hanna syndicate. It would mean areturn to Chinese 
protection, and the exploitation of the people by a rapacious ring 
of mandarins. It would mean in the end a popular revolt before 
which affrighted conservatism might pray for a leader with the 
moderate instincts of Bryan.”— 7he Journal (Dem.), New York. 


Repudiate the Repudiators.—‘‘ No man properly solicitous for 
the prosperity, the safety, or the honor of his country will vote 
for the candidate nominated by these arbitrary methods to stand 
upon this incendiary platform. It is fit that the work of a con- 
vention of repudiators should be repudiated by all friends of an 
honest and stable Government. 

“The action of the delegations of New York and of other sound- 
money States in deciding to refuse to be the accomplices of Pop- 
ulism and repudiation marks the beginning of a revolt that will 
embrace all respectable Democracy, leaving free silver to be borne 
to its grave by the rabble whose representatives have been so 
intoxicated by their new-found power within the walls of the 
Coliseum this week.”— 7he 7imes (Dem.), New York. 


“The wild Jacobins who have raided the Chicago convention 
can not go before the people as the Democratic Party or under its 
standard. They have not only repudiated the cardinal principles 
of democracy and cast to the winds its time-honored traditions, 
but they have wantonly denounced the only Democrat who has 
led the party to victory since the war and the one who has done 
the most to save it from the suicidal fate which has now over- 
taken it. They have launched a new party and must sail under 
its colors—the party of silverism, repudiation, and populism.”— 
The Herald (Ind. Dem.), New York. 


Odious and Ridiculous Platform.—‘‘As the party is doomed 
to defeat by its platform the ticket is of minor consequence, ex- 
cept as it bears upon the future of the party. 
zation can survive 
being made odious, 
but there is peril in 
making it ridiculous. 
The nomination ofa 
‘boy orator’ for the 
White House, at this 
juncture of the na- 
tion’s affairs, domes- 
tic and foreign, when 
the ripest experi- 
ence, the best-tested 
wisdom, the broadest 
patriotism, and the 
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greatest executive 
ability are required, 
comes _ perilously 


near taking this one 
fatal step from the 
sublime.” — The 
World (Dem.), 
New Vork. 


Friends of Popu- 
lar Government 
Confused. —“ The 
ass of ignorance, re- “~~ 
action, copidity, and 7" © oe a eee, Seen 

; CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 
communism has 
pulled over himself the lion’s skin of a great political, party with 
a long and in many respects a distinguished history, and is now 
making a portentous noise which it supposes to be roaring, 
while the ears of stupidity and the hoof of immorality are in plain 
sight. ... 
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“This performance is calculated to make every American blush 
for shame. Altho the Populists are far more noisy than numer- 
ous they are evidently numerous, or they could not have secured 
such a majority in the convention. What they have done is to 
put every friend of popular self-government to temporary confu- 
sion; to strengthen the hand of every autocrat and inspire every 
philosopher who denies the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves, and to delay by some appreciable period of time 
every effort the world is making to transfer political power from 
the throne to the tribune. ‘The world will endure czars and sul- 
tans, but it will not endure government by such men as made up 
two thirds of the Chicago convention.”— 7he Journal of Com- 
merce (lnd.), New York. 


Revolutionary Socialist Scheme.—“ The platform adopted by 
the Chicago convention is such a declaration of purposes and 
principles as no consistent Democrat and no lover of the country 
can conscientiously approve. No man fit to be President or Vice- 
President of the United States could in honor stand upon it; and 
it is therefore quite unnecessary to consider what manner of per- 
sons have been presented for the suffrages of the people. Because 
The Record has been a firm supporter of Democratic principles 
it repudiates, condemns, and spits upon this communistic, pop- 
ulistic deliverance. The worst misfortune that could now befall 
the Democratic Party would be the election of a President and a 
Congress pledged to carry into effect the aims of this revolution- 
ary, Socialistic scheme of political action."—7he Record (/nd. 
Dem.), Philadelphia. 


Democratic Defections.—‘‘ After death comes the Judgment. 
Northern and Eastern States which have been faithful to the 
South and the Democratic Party in all times of distress and trib- 
ulation will not be with the South in its wild career toward finan- 
cial ruin. Hundreds of thousands of Democrats all over the 
country who have never voted for any but Democratic candidates 
will not vote this year for Democratic candidates who stand on 
afree-silver platform. The gold-standard people could have con- 
trolled the convention at Chicago had they not permitted the party 
primaries to go against them by default—we may be sure that 
after the demonstrations in Chicago this week they will not per- 
mit the election in November to goagainst them by default. The 
issue has been forced upon them and they will have to meet it.”— 
The News and Courier (Dem.), Charleston, S. C. 


The Man for the Crisis.—‘“‘The pride which Georgia feels in 
the nomination of’ the brilliant young Nebraskan is certainly not 
less than that which pervades the democracy of his own State. 
A born leader of the people, William J. Bryan is the very embod- 
iment of the principles for which the people are contending in the 
present crisis. ‘The magnetic eloquence which captured the con- 
vention and which will sweep all opposition before it in the pend- 
ing campaign is but 
the divine expres- 
sion ofagreat cause 
which can not pos- 
sibly fail of ulti- 
mate success, for it 
is rooted in the 
eternal principles 
of right and jus- 
tice. Standing as 
he does, the repre- 
sentative of the 
cause of the people 
of every State of 
this Union, the 
nomination of Bry- 
an will receive the 
support not only of 
every loyal Demo- 
crat but of every 
man who, in the 
great contest be- 
tween the plutoc- 
racy afid the peo- 
ple, stands on the 
side of the people.” 
— The Constitution 
(Dem.), Atlanta, 
Ga. 


A MEAN FOURTH OF JULY TRICK. 
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THE DONKEY—“And the worst of it is, I don’t dare kick.” 
—The Tribune, New York. 
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A Hero of Tariff Reform and Free Silver.—“ Between Bryan 
and McKinley no sincere Democrat can hesitate. The Demo- 
cratic candidate is a hero of tariff reform as well as a hero of the 
16-to-1 currency idea. He it was that led the memorable demon- 
stration in the House when William L. Wilson’s labors were 
crowned with success. And he is a Western tariff reformer—a 
free-trader. May the omen of his nomination be symbolic of his 
election. May he infuse into the people the enthusiasm with 
which he inspired the Chicago delegates. And if the American 
people still love youth, intellect, and purity of life, the election in 
November will be another and greater ovation to William Jen- 
nings Bryan.”—7he Republic (Dem.), St. Louts. 


Bryan Represents Progression.—“ Political action more con- 
gruous to all the surroundings of the event has not been taken in 
this country since Mr. Lincoln was first nominated to lead the 
new party of his day. The first natural objection to Mr. Bryan, 
his youth, does not continue to be an objection after twenty-four 
hours of reflection. There are exceptions to all rules. The can- 
didate has shown in every public act since he first took his seat 
in the Fifty-third Congress that his youth is a youth of extraordi- 
narily rapid maturity. His grasp of all the largest questions, 
economics and statesmanship has been in every instance that of a 
man of ripe scholarship and statesmanship. ... This same 
youth also represents the mobility, progressiveness, push, endur- 
ance, and fighting qualities necessary in the leadership of a party 
which undertakes to overthrow, in some regards, the traditions 
of long standing among a people whose traditional conservatism 
is the strongest of all the peoplescalled progressive.”— 7he News 
(Ind.), Detroit. 


Bryan’s Character Clean and Reputable.—“In his personal 
character Mr. Bryan has all that can be asked in a candidate be- 
fore the American people. He is clean and reputable. His 
habits are correct, his life irreproachable, his domestic relations 
charming. . . . He won his way by his own efforts and his own 
talent. He has been honest and sincere in his public life. He is 
one of those champions of the people who have been true to the 
people in office as well as in campaigns, as he saw and taught the 
welfare of the people to be. . . . Presumably there will be little 
personal politics in this campaign. It will be fought out on the 
issues presented by the two great parties. In this respect at least 
the country is to be congratulated.”— 7he Sentinel (Dem.), /n- 
dianapolis. 


Bryan: Wind and Demagogy.—‘ Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Bryan! God save the country from such stupidity, 
from such everlasting shame, from such an insufferable spectacle. 
But Bryan with all of his ignorance, his cheap demagogy, his in- 
tolerable gabble, his utter lack of common sense, and his general 
incapacity in every direction, is a typical Democrat of the new 
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AS IT WAS WRITTEN. 
“Issachar is a strong ass that stoopeth down between two 
burdens.’’—Gen. xliv. 14. —The Post, Washington. 
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school. His weapon is wind. His stock in trade is his 
mouth... . 

“Mr. McKinley’s election—and we apologize to Mr. McKinley 
for printing his name in the same column with that of Bryan—is 
no longer in any doubt whatever. We salute the next President. 
As for Bryan, he is a candidate for the political ash-heap.”— 7he 
Leader (Rep.), Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Logical Candidate.—‘‘ Never before was a candidate se- 
lected by the Democratic or Republican Party whose home was 
as far West as the Mississippi. But Bryan belongs west of the 
Missouri, just about the geographical center of the country. . . 
We hear much in these days about the ‘logical candidate.’ In 
some respects Richard P. Bland was the logical candidate before 
the Coliseum convention, for he had earned in Congress the des- 
ignation of ‘Silver Dick.’ But the platform adopted Thursday, 
especially when read in the light of the speeches of Tillman and 
Hill, showed that the policy adopted is to combine the extremes 
of the free-trade and Bourbon Democracy with all the extremes 
of the Populists. As the standard-bearer in such a combination 
no other man could have been as appropriate as William J. 
Bryan.”— The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


Disciplined Army Against Variegated Host.—‘‘ McKinley is 
at the head of a disciplined army, loyal to the general as well as 
to the cause, and absolutely united in support of theories of gov- 
ernment and administration which have stood the test of time. 
Bryan is the captain of a host as variegated in uniform as in 
motive and method, recruited from the ranks of the disaffected 
and the restless, clamoring for they know not what and inspired 
by only one common desire, and that is to tear down the solid 
fabric of the social system with the hope of finding in the ruins 
some way of rebuilding their own shattered political and personal 
fortunes. 

“No nomination that was possible to the Populistic democracy 
which controlled the Chicago convention would have been likely 
on sober second thought to be acceptable to the American people. 
Mr. Bryan’s name will not make the outlook any better for his 
party. It means nothing that is not meant by the already gener- 
ally repudiated platform on which he stands. His candidacy will 
not grow in public esteem. The end is inevitable. He will be 
defeated as surely as the November leaves will fall.”—7he 
Times-Herald (Ind.), Chicago. 


A Silver Tidal Wave.—“ Around him the entire army of bi- 
metalists will rally, for in him they all have confidence. The 
free-silver Democrats, Republicans, and Populists will flock to 
his standard, and he will sweep the country like a tidal wave. 
With the possible exception of Teller, no man could have been 
nominated who would poll a larger vote in the West, and the 
South will go solidly for him. Moreover, the events at Chicago 
have demonstrated that even in the supposed gold strongholds of 
the Northeast the Democratic candidate will have a fighting 
chance if the campaign is carried on upon a high and patriotic 
plane. This silver question is a great national issue, and it is 
wrong to attempt to dwarf it to sectional proportions.”— 7he 
Register (Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 


The Breach in the Party.—‘‘The breach in the Democratic 
Party in Chicago, while not so spectacular, is not less pronounced 
than that which took place in Charleston in 1860. As the differ- 
ences leading up to the separation then were sectional and as 
they were embittered by extremists whose madness could not be 
controlled, so now the party goes to pieces as a result of the 
devilish teachings of the irreconcilables, whose gospel of avarice 
and sectional hate has found new favor with the unthinking 
masses of the South and West. 

“No slave-driver stands ready to-day with blazing torch to light 
the flame of war; no Sumter awaits in silence and anxiety the 
Opening gun of civil strife; but sectionalism, now and forever 
Tampant when democracy’s ranks are broken, holds within its 
accursed grasp every wo and every alarm that has at any time 
menaced the American Republic. To this dread spirit the despic- 
able creatures who have controlled the Chicago convention have 
appealed, recking nothing of the consequences. The mightier 
Spirits of liberty and humanity must again be invoked for its 
overthrow.”"— The Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


“Tn his own State of Nebraska Mr. Bryan represents the Popu- 
listic wing of his party. He himself was at the head of a contest- 
ing delegation from Nebraska, and the only reason he was not 
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made temporary chairman was because it was not known whether 
or not he was a member of the convention. Thus Mr. Bryan does 
not represent a united party in his own State. He will not be 
supported by a united party in any State.”"—7he News (/nd.), 
Indianapolzs. 


“Magnetic oratory stampeded the convention into his support. 
As the effect of this, without regard to experience, character, or 
qualifications, this convention has crowded to his support, and 
asks the American people to elect a young man of thirty-six toa 
position of dizzying elevation and responsibility."— 7he Herald 
(/nd.), Boston. 

Personal Opinions. 

RicHAkD P. BLanp of Missouri: “The platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party is an admirable one, and I fully indorse it. I served 
with Mr. Bryan in Congress and know him well. He is a man of 
great ability, and is in harmony in all respects with the platform 
and his party. I will do all I can to secure his election by going 
on the stump and assisting the leaders by every means in my 
power.” 


Horace Borges, ex-Governor of Iowa: “I think the nomination 
the very strongest that could have been made for the doubtful 
States in the Northwest. I would include in the list of doubtful 
States, Kansas, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan, with possibly Wisconsin 
added. I believe Mr. Bryan will carry many of these, and I am 
not without hope that he will carry all.” 


E. ELtery ANDERSON, of the New York Reform Club: “Con- 
sidering the platform it may be as well that a revolutionist like 
Bryan stands upon it. Wewant them with red flags so that there 
will be provocation for shooting them down.” 


James H. Ecxets, Controller of the Currency: “The Chicago 
platform is in general and in detail unspeakably and indescriba- 
bly bad. It is repugnant to all the traditions and teachings of 
Demcracy, and ought not to have support or countenance from 
Democrats anywhere. If it could be crystallized into law it 
would be subversive of good government, cause want and dis- 
tress among the people, and be a continuing menace to every 
property and personal right.” 





WHY CANADA IS ARMING. 


HORTLY before the Canadian Parliament adjourned, the 
Government of the Dominion was empowered to negotiate 
a loan of $3,000,000 for purposes of national defense. The Cin- 
cinnati Volksd/att says that this is the consequence of the late 
activity in army and navy circles in the United States. Canada 
did not even wait to confer with the British Parliament on the 
subject, but has begun her armaments solely upon advice from 
the British War Department. The Vo/sb/att¢ continues: 


“The cities situated on our side of the great lakes are somewhat 
disturbed by these armaments. The temptation would be great 
for Canada to possess herself of such places as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, and Milwaukee, in case of war, and the 
Venezuelan question is still regarded as a likely, or at least pos- 
sible, cause for war. If England does not intend to retreat:in the 
matter, war will be the only solution of the difficulty, and natu- 
tally the English strategists would try to hurt us where we are 
weakest. 

“But it is hardly likely that Canada is preparing for the offen- 
sive. No sensible person will believe that England intends to 
attempt the conquest of the United States. It ismuch more likely 
that the United States contemplates the annexation of Canada. 
There are plenty of reasons for such a supposition. Congress 
has voted the funds for an increase of our fleet, altho our navy is 
quite large enough for defensive purposes. Large sums have 
also been granted to increase and strengthen the coast defenses. 
No wonder that England is getting suspicious and arms in turn. 
With the exception of England no European power of the first 
rank would find cause to make war upon us, even if they had the 
ships to send troops. And England will not attack us wantonly; 
her trade and industries are too much dependent upon our pro- 
duce. But England fears u8, and her armaments in Canada are 
solely for defensive purposes. It is our own doing if Canada is 
put intoa state of defense. We have set the ball going. Mexico 
will be the next to fortify her frontiers; her army is already being 
increased. 

“The lesson is plain. If we do not wish to convert our harm- 
less neighbors into armed opponents, we must not increase our 
own armaments.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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“AMERICAN DISLIKE FOR ENGLAND.” 


O Americans hate England, and, if so, why? is the double 
query that certain journals on both sides the sea are dis- 
cussing. Several months ago an article appeared in Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, in which our ill-feeling toward England was ac- 
counted for by the teachings of our school histories relative to the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. Following up this line of 
thought Edward Plimsoll (after whom the Plimsoll load water- 
line mark on ships is named) has come to the United States with 
the intention of making an examination of our text-books, with 
a view to securing the elimination of passages that seem likely to 
foster national hostilities. In an interview Mr. Plimsoll is re- 
ported as follows: 


**T have come to this country to see if I can not find the cause of the un- 
just dislike the Americans have for the mother country. That feeling is so 
uncalled-for that there must be some cause for it, a fancied cause I think. 
We in England have no such feeling toward America. We have only 
sympathy and admiration for her; and what I believe to be the disastrous 
result of her feeling toward us that came last winter, a result which 
involved, I believe, the lives of 200,000 unhappy Armenians, is what more 
than anything else called my attention to it... . 

“IT believe that it starts with the children and is taught to them from 
school histories that misstate facts, and in these histories I think the 
remedy lies. When my attention was called tothis last January, I gathered 
together all the histories that are used in the Board schools of England. 
There were thirty-four of them. Iexamined them carefully and I did not 
find the slightest unkind allusion to the United States in one. I marked 
and indexed every allusion to this country in them, and you can not finda 
hint of ill-feeling orenvy. It is quite the contrary throughout. And sol 
have come to this country to examine the school histories used here. 
I have been told, and believe, that most of them are unfair; that they foster 
a wrong feeling toward the mother country. I hope to live long enough to 
bring this to the attention of thinking men, so that a reform can be begun. 
If we begin with the children I think the rest will work out itself.” 


The London Sfectator has expressed its views of the subject of 
“American Dislike for England” in the following words: 


“To a very large body, nay, to the vast majority of English- 
men, one of the most painful aspects of the present controversy 
has been the evidence afforded that Americans seem utterly un- 
aware of the strong feeling of friendship felt here for their coun- 
try—a feeling rising in many minds to something approaching 
passion. The ordinary untraveled American has clearly never 
realized that the old country looks with intense pride and sym- 
pathy on the splendid daughter-state. We know that within the 
Union dwell the majority of those whom Carlyle so happily called 
‘the subjects of King Shakespeare ;’ and we feel that the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never ‘give its heart its rights’ unless the two 
great branches are brought into harmony, and America can claim 
a share in the glory of Nelson and Scott, while we take ours in 
Washington and Lincoln. It is not too much to say that no class 
here, rich or poor, is without the warmest feeling of sympathy for 
America. An English public man who showed hatred of Amer- 
ica or insulted her in his speeches or writings would at once lose 
his place in the national respect—would be drummed out of public 
life. No poet could direct his verse against America; no man of 
letters attack our kinsfolk as a nation or express a desire for the 
downfall of the Union. The satirist might make fun of the 
American as he makes fun of the Yorkshireman or the cockney, 
but anything like desire to insult the national honor or to rejoice 
at the difficulties or misfortunes of America would most certainly 
be treated with indignation. The notion of an English minister 
or ex-minister, or even of an English M.P., prophesying the 
downfall of the American Union and dwelling on it as a source of 
gratification for his country, is simply unthinkable. The man 
who gloated over the notion of America’s ruin would be hissed as 
a traitor tothe race. But tho the knowledge of this friendly feel- 
ing is such a commonplace with us, it seems to be undreamt of in 
America. There, not only is a great deal of hatred and contempt 
expressed for the old country, but the people at large seem genu- 
inely ignorant of the good feeling for America which is so general 
and so genuine here. That the Americans should believe that 
they hate us, or at any rate should profess to do so, is a very 
grievous wound to Englishmen; but if it is so—well, all we can 
do is to wait in the hope that a better feeling will some day arise. 
Love is not to be compelled, hired, or bought. What, however, 
is bitter beyond bearing is the thought that the Americans not 
only do not like us, but do not even know that we like them.” 
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This editorial in Zhe Sfecfator and the article in Blackwood’ s 
already mentioned have induced Frederiek S. Dickson tomake an 
examination of the files of B/ackwood’s in order to see how our 
school histories would read if revised according to that magazine. 
In an article entitled “ B/lackwood’s History of the United 
States,” in The Bachelor of Arts (New York, June) he says: 


‘Let me say at the outset of the inquiry that in awarding the 
palm to Blackwood I would not make any invidious distinctions 
and claim that a‘ B/ackwood’s History of the United States ’ would 
be entitled to any higher authority as a school text-book than a 
‘Saturday Review History’ or ‘London 7?mes History,’ or a 
; History,’ in which blank almost any other English journal 
(barring only afew of what A/ackwood's calls ‘ not very creditable 
exceptions’) may fill in its own name if jealous of the distinction 
to be conferred upon arival. In the mean time I will take from 
my son the text-book that is poisoning his mind and give him in 
place thereof a copy of this first edition of ‘ B/ackwood’s History 
of the United States,’ instanter. ; 

“It is thus we would answer the inquiry, Why is America so 
cold toward England? Hear what Blackwood says: 

“** All American history is written to prove, not that Americans 
have performed great actions, but that their actions were great 
because they were performed by Americans’ (vol. 91, p. 123). 
In America, ‘the popular idols have been manufactured, gener- 
ally, of the very coarsest and commonest clay; and, even when 
permitted to remain on their pedestals, they are objects, at least, 
as much of ridicule as of admiration’ (vol. 96, p. 619). ‘The 
people of the North, generally, are ‘savage Abolitionists’ or 
‘fanatic Unionists’ or, collectively, a ‘gibbering mob.’ Grant 
‘can not be set beside McClellan, in generalship, without wrong- 
ing McClellan.” Sherman is ‘a grisly fanatic,’ Stanton ‘a pre- 
sumptuous fanatic,’ Captain Wilkes ‘an impudent pirate,’ Mr. 
Seward’s state papers are ‘inflated nonsense,’ and so on through 
the long list of men made prominent by the war. The only 
Northern man mentioned with approval by Blackwood from 1860 
to 1865 is General McClellan, and this favorable opinion was 
not made manifest until McClellan had received the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. He is, however, rather reproved 
for a want of the nerve of a Napoleon or a Cromwell, in that after 
Antietam he did not ‘conclude an armistice with Lee, march on 
Washington, hurl from their seats the clique that burlesqued a 
government, . . . and seize the loose reins of empire’ (vol. 96, 
p. 640). 





Mr. Dickson continues, with various sarcastic remarks, to quote 
from the English magazine during the years of our Civil War, and 
then, by way of contrast, quotes from the same magazine after 
the war was over and the permanence of the Union assured. We 
quote, omitting Mr. Dickson’s references to volume and page: 


“In November, 1863, the editor [of Blackwood's| exclaims 
‘that the South should achieve its independence single-handed, 
and by its own efforts, and by the further disruption of the North- 
ern tyranny, is what would be best for itself avd for us... - 
But it will matter a great deal to us whether there is one great 
bullying power always menacing us through Canada, or several 
smaller powers, with any one of which Canada herelf would be 
competent to deal.’ 

“ The Spectator, on the other hand, tells us that ‘the man who 
gloated over the notion of America’s ruin would be hissed as 4 
traitor to the race.’ .. . 

“In November, 1863, the Lincoln government is described as 
‘the purest despotism now existing, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some African system in regions to which Speke and Grant have 
failed to penetrate.’ In December we are told that ‘the Wash- 
ington Cabinet and its military adherents are conspicuous only 
for imbecile pretension, and none but the strongest evidence can 
be received as proof that they have blundered into wisdom or 
stumbled on success.’ 

“In November, 1864. Mr. Lincoln was said to have ‘nothing 
except the honesty of purpose generally ascribed to him to dis- 
tinguish him from the swarm of politicians and generals that 
have been engendered by the corruption of the defunct Union.’ 
In the same article it is presumed ‘that Mr. Lincoln would not 
imagine that either his previous occupation as a rail-splitter or 
the fact of his election as President could of itself qualify him ‘or 
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delivering grave opinions on extensive military combinations.’ 
And again we are told that ‘the reelection of Lincoln would 
mean that the sentiments of the Northern people are fitly repre- 
sented in him, his ministers, and generals—that, for the sake of 
producing a hideous caricature of their former partnerships in 
government, they are ready to sanction more cruelties in the 
South—more peculation, corruption, and tyranny in the North— 
and to inspire civilized nations with more horror and disgust for 
the frenzied acts in which they expressed devotion to their politi- 
cal Moloch.’ 

“To say the least, it seems odd, after all] this, to learn from 
Blackwood, in November, 1866, after the Union was restored and 
America more powerful than ever, that Abraham Lincoln, tho 
‘sometimes doubtful of the result, was never doubtful of his 
duty,’ that in ‘his character there was no malice, no animosity, 
no arriére pensée,’ that amidst fierce passion ‘he was calm, 
equable, patient, and merciful,’ that ‘this good and merciful man 
was good and merciful to the end,’ and that ‘the pistol.of a 
fanatic deprived the Southern people of a friend and the Northern 
people of a man after their own heart, who, through good and ill 
fortune, had fought their fight with a humble, contrite, and an 
honest spirit and given them the victories for which they had 
hungered and thirsted for four miserable years.’ 

“And when we are told in 7he Spectator that ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never “give its heart its rights” unless the two 
great branches are brought into harmony, and America can claim 
ashare in the glory of Nelson and Scott, while we take ours in 
Washington and Lincoln,’ I am compelled to ask what share can 
England demand in the fame of Abraham Lincoln, when we are 
told that ‘it would have been impossible for him to have emerged, 
under British institutions, from the mediocrity to which nature 
had condemned him, and from which pure democracy alone was 
capable of rescuing him’ ?” 


ROCKEFELLER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


Seon aera JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, of the Standard 

Oil Company, the munificent patron of the University of 
Chicago, made a short speech to graduating students and friends 
of the institution, on July 1, in which he said: “It is the best in- 
vestment I ever made. . . . I am profoundly thankful that I 
have had something to do with this great work. The good Lord 
gave me the money, and how could I withhold it from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago?” The local press described the reception of 
the speaker and his remarks as wildly enthusiastic, to the extent 
of special college yells and songs lauding the name of Mr. Rock- 
efeller. Editorially, the press of the country express decidedly 
conflicting opinions about Mr. Rockefeller’s statement regarding 
his wealth and his use of it: 


Princely Benefactor’s Right Use of Money. —“ To have reared 
the most gigantic monument to commercial daring and superb 
managerial genius of modern times would alone suffice to bring 
Mr. Rockefeller fair renown. But Mr. Rockefeller’s fame rests 
upon more enduring ground. His nameisinseparably linked with 
Chicago as the founder of the great university which is the pride 
of the Western metropolis. To hiseducational zeal and his noble 
philanthropy, as expressed in his princely benefactions, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago owes its splendid equipment for the higher 
education of Western young men and women. Without Mr. 
Rockefeller’s munificent gifts the university could not have risen 
to its present high eminence among the great educational institu- 
tions of this country. To him the city of Chicago is under a deep 
and loving obligation which can only be partially recompensed by 
the full measure of gracious kindness and esteem that will ever 
be accorded him by the people of this city."— 7he Times-Herald, 
C Aicago. 

“Mr. Rockefeller’s princely gifts are enhanced in moral value 
by the attitude of the giver. His example will be followed, and 
the lesson of his career will be taken to heart by many men of 
Wealth and public spirit. He teaches men the right use of mil- 
lions, and he also teaches them that the possessor of the wealth 
is the proper person to dispose of it and apply it to useful and 
noble purposes. . . . The old-fashioned views of charity are 
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happily disappearing, and the modern philanthropist prefers to 
be the active trustee of his wealth.”— 7he Evening Post, Chicago. 


May Deceive Himself, but No One Else.—“ John D. Rocke- 
feller has fallen in line with Benjamin Harrison and Mark A. 
Hanna, and modestly announces that divine Providence is keep- 
ing a special watch over him and his monetary affairs. 

“Some sincere Christians do, of course, believe that the Al- 
mighty directs their most trifling affairs. They rely upon Provi- 
dence with a faith that is as firm as it is admirable. But fora 
hide-bound monopolist, a wrecker of other men’s business, an 
oppressor and a commercial pirate to profess such a belief is as 
blasphemous as it is disgusting. 

“The man may deceive himself. He may really believe that 
his iniquitous methods of money-getting are sanctioned by Infin- 
ity, or he may believe that he has made his peace with the Al- 
mighty by bestowing a tithe of his ill-gotten gains upon institu- 
tions of learning. But if he deceives himself he deceives no one 
else. The story of John D. Rockefeller’s rise to wealth is too 
well known to be glazed over by eleventh-hour benefactions. 

«The good Lord gave me my money!’ Lettheruined refiners, 
the impoverished producers, the corrupted legislatures of the oil 
belt, stand as an answer to the blasphemy.”—7he Chronicle, 
Chicago. 

A Remarkable Character.—“ He is a strict and earnest Bap- 
tist, and feels that he holds his fortune as a trustee merely acting 
under the eye of God. This is very remarkable in itself, and also 
because Mr. Rockefeller has gained his fortune, one of the very 
greatest in the world, as the head of the Standard Oil Company, 
against which demagogs have directed their constant fire as a 
diabolical combination for the public injury. He is not a Baptist 
in name merely, but in the strongest conviction; and apparently 
he believes that he can best serve the interests of humanity and 
glorify God by assisting in the propagation of the faith that is in 
him. His advancement from a humble pecuniary place to vast 
and commanding wealth has changed in no respect his religious 
attitude. He is an assiduous attendant on a Baptist church, and 
his voice is raised in humble supplication at its prayer-meetings. 
Only the other day he addressed a Baptist Sunday-school and 
spoke of his experience as its superintendent as one of the proud- 
est and most satisfactory in his whole life. He has brought up 
his own family in the strict tenets of the Baptists, and taught 
them to keep aloof from the allurements of worldly gayety and 
fashion... . 

“It is a very striking circumstance that at this time of decaying 
faith a man who ranks with the three or four richest men of 
modern times should be impelled by religious convictions to a 
course of life and of conduct which is so unusual in its austerity. 
Many Baptists have risen to wealth from very humble circum- 
stances during the last generation, but most of them, or at least 
the most of their families, have drifted away from their early as- 
sociations under the influence of fashionable ambitions. Mr. 
Rockefeller remains stanch and immovable. Magnificent as his 
many gifts for charitable, religious, and educational purposes 
have been, the sum of them has gone almost wholly for the fur- 
thering of Baptist interest. He has built up in the Chicago Uni- 
versity an institution which will glorify the Baptist name, and in 
that way, according to Mr. Rockefeller’s unquestioning belief, 
will glorify God.”— The Sun, New York. 

“Rockefeller has founded a big college, has established 
churches, and has purchased standing in the religious world. If 
he were a common thief, a filcher of a few hundreds or thousands, 
he would be ostracized, and not a church in Christendom would 
receive him unless he professed repentance and promised tomend 
hisevil ways. But Rockefeller does nosuch thing. He brazenly 
flaunts his stolen wealth before the Christian world and is re- 
ceived with open arms. He will never get his deserts in this 
world, but the recording angel has kept his account. It is a vile 


record in black, the hue of Satan and the badge of Hell.”— 7%e 
Gazette, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





NATIONAL NOMINATIONS OF THE SOCIAL- 
IST LABOR PARTY. 


HE national convention of the Socialist-Labor Party, held 

in New York city last week, nominated C. H. Matchett, of 
Brooklyn, for President, and Matthew Maguire, of Paterson, N. 
J.. for Vice-President. The party platform represents the de- 
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‘AMERICAN DISLIKE FOR ENGLAND.” 


O Americans hate England, and, if so, why? is the double 
query that certain journals on both sides the sea are dis- 
cussing. Several months ago an article appeared in Blackwood’ s 
Magazine, in which our ill-feeling toward England was ac- 
counted for by the teachings of our school histories relative to the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. Following up this line of 
thought Edward Plimsoll (after whom the Plimsoll load water- 
line mark on ships is named) has come to the United States with 
the intention of making an examination of our text-books, with 
a view to securing the elimination of passages that seem likely to 
foster national hostilities. In an interview Mr. Plimsoll is re- 
ported as follows: 


** IT have come to this country to see if I can not find the cause of the un- 
just dislike the Americans have for the mother country. That feeling is so 
uncalled-for that there must be some cause for it, a fancied cause I think. 
We in England have no such feeling toward America. We have only 
sympathy and admiration for her; and what I believe to be the disastrous 
result of her feeling toward us that came last winter, a result which 
involved, I believe, the lives of 200,c00o unhappy Armenians, is what more 
than anything else called my attention to it... . 

“I believe that it starts with the children and is taught to them from 
school histories that misstate facts, and in these histories I think the 
remedy lies. When my attention was called tothis last January, I gathered 
together all the histories that are used in the Board schools of England. 
There were thirty-four of them. Iexamined them carefully and I did not 
find the slightest unkind allusion to the United States in one. I marked 
and indexed every allusion to this country in them, and you can not finda 
hint of ill-feeling orenvy. It is quite the contrary throughout. And sol 
have come to this country to examine the school histories used here. 
I have been told, and believe, that most of them are unfair; that they foster 
a wrong feeling toward the mother country. I hope to live long enough to 
bring this to the attention of thinking men, so that a reform can be begun. 
If we begin with the children I think the rest will work out itseif.”’ 


The London Sfectator has expressed its views of the subject of 
“American Dislike for England” in the following words: 


“To a very large body, nay, to the vast majority of English- 
men, one of the most painful aspects of the present controversy 
has been the evidence afforded that Americans seem utterly un- 
aware of the strong feeling of friendship felt here for their coun- 
try—a feeling rising in many minds to something approaching 
passion. The ordinary untraveled American has clearly never 
realized that the old country looks with intense pride and sym- 
pathy on the splendid daughter-state. We know that within the 
Union dwell the majority of those whom Carlyle so happily called 
‘the subjects of King Shakespeare ;’ and we feel that the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never ‘give its heart its rights’ unless the two 
great branches are brought into harmony, and America can claim 
a share in the glory of Nelson and Scott, while we take ours in 
Washington and Lincoln. It is not too much to say that no class 
here, rich or poor, is without the warmest feeling of sympathy for 
America. An English public man who showed hatred of Amer- 
ica or insulted her in his speeches or writings would at once lose 
his place in the national respect—would be drummed out of public 
life. No poet could direct his verse against America; no man of 
letters attack our kinsfolk as a nation or express a desire for the 
downfall of the Union. The satirist might make fun of the 
American as he makes fun of the Yorkshireman or the cockney, 
but anything like desire to insult the national honor or to rejoice 
at the difficulties or misfortunes of America would most certainly 
be treated with indignation. The notion of an English minister 
or ex-minister, or even of an English M.P., prophesying the 
downfall of the American Union and dwelling on it as a source of 
gratification for his country, is simply unthinkable. The man 
who gloated over the notion of America’s ruin would be hissed as 
a traitor tothe race. But tho the knowledge of this friendly feel- 
ing is such a commonplace with us, it seems to be undreamt of in 
America. There, not only is a great deal of hatred and contempt 
expressed for the old country, but the people at large seem genu- 
inely ignorant of the good feeling for America which is so general 
and so genuine here. That the Americans should believe that 
they hate us, or at any rate should profess to do so, is a very 
grievous wound to Englishmen; but if it is so—well, all we can 
do is to wait in the hope that a better feeling will some day arise. 
Love is not to be compelled, hired, or bought. What, however, 
is bitter beyond bearing is the thought that the Americans not 
only do not like us, but do not even know that we like them.” 
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This editorial in The Spectator and the article in Blackwood’ s 
already mentioned have induced Frederiek S. Dickson to make an 
examination of the files of B/ackwood’s in order to see how our 
school histories would read if revised according to that magazine. 
In an article entitled “ Blackwood’s History of the United 
States,” in The Bachelor of Arts (New York, June) he says: 


“Let me say at the outset of the inquiry that in awarding the 
palm to Blackwood I would not make any invidious distinctions 
and claim that a‘ B/ackwood’s History of the United States ’ would 
be entitled to any higher authority as a school text-book than a 
‘Saturday Review History’ or ‘London 77mes History,’ or a 
, History,’ in which blank almost any other English journal 
(barring only afew of what A/ackwood's calls‘ not very creditable 
exceptions’) may fill in its own name if jealous of the distinction 
to be conferred upon arival. In the mean time I will take from 
my son the text-book that is poisoning his mind and give him in 
place thereof a copy of this first edition of ‘ B/ackwood’s History 
of the United States,’ instanter. 

“It is thus we would answer the inquiry, Why is America so 
cold toward England? Hear what Blackwood says: 

“** All American history is written to prove, not that Americans 
have performed great actions, but that their actions were great 
because they were performed by Americans’ (vol. 91, p. 123). 
In America, ‘the popular idols have been manufactured, gener- 
ally, of the very coarsest and commonest clay; and, even when 
permitted to remain on their pedestals, they are objects, at least, 
as much of ridicule as of admiration’ (vol. 96, p. 619). ‘The 
people of the North, generally, are ‘savage Abolitionists’ or 
‘fanatic Unionists’ or, collectively, a ‘gibbering mob.’ Grant 
‘can not be set beside McClellan, in generalship, without wrong- 
ing McClellan.’ Sherman is ‘a grisly fanatic,’ Stanton ‘a pre- 
sumptuous fanatic,’ Captain Wilkes ‘an impudent pirate,’ Mr. 
Seward’s state papers are ‘inflated nonsense,’ and so on through 
the long list of men made prominent by the war. The only 
Northern man mentioned with approval by Blackwood from 1860 
to 1865 is General McClellan, and this favorable opinion was 
not made manifest until McClellan had received the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. He is, however, rather reproved 
for a want of the nerve of a Napoleon or a Cromwell, in that after 
Antietam he did not ‘conclude an armistice with Lee, march on 
Washington, hurl from their seats the clique that burlesqued a 
government, ... and seize the loose reins of empire’ (vol. 96, 
p. 640). 





Mr. Dickson continues, with various sarcastic remarks, to quote 
from the English magazine during the years of our Civil War, and 
then, by way of contrast, quotes from the same magazine after 
the war was over and the permanence of the Union assured. We 
quote, omitting Mr. Dickson’s references to volume and page : 


“In November, 1863, the editor [of Blackwood’s| exclaims 
‘that the South should achieve its independence single-handed, 
and by its own efforts, and by the further disruption of the North- 
ern tyranny, is what would be best for itself aud for us... . 
But it will matter a great deal to us whether there is one great 
bullying power always menacing us through Canada, or several 
smaller powers, with any one of which Canada herelf would be 
competent to deal.’ 

“ The Spectator, on the other hand, tells us that ‘the man who 
gloated over the notion of America’s ruin would be hissed as a 
traitor to the race.’ .. . 

“In November, 1863, the Lincoln government is described as 
‘the purest despotism now existing, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some African system in regions to which Speke and Grant have 
failed to penetrate.’ In December we are told that ‘the Wash- 
ington Cabinet and its military adherents are conspicuous only 
for imbecile pretension, and none but the strongest evidence can 
be received as proof that they have blundered into wisdom or 
stumbled on success.’ 

“In November, 1864, Mr. Lincoln was said to have ‘nothing 
except the honesty of purpose generally ascribed to him to dis- 
tinguish him from the swarm of politicians and generals that 
have been engendered by the corruption of the defunct Union. 
In the same article it is presumed ‘that Mr. Lincoln would not 
imagine that either his previous occupation as a rail-splitter or 
the fact of his election as President could of itself qualify him for 
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delivering grave opinions on extensive military combinations.’ 
And again we are told that ‘the reelection of Lincoln would 
mean that the sentiments of the Northern people are fitly repre- 
sented in him, his ministers, and generals—that, for the sake of 
producing a hideous caricature of their former partnerships in 
government, they are ready to sanction more cruelties in the 
South—more peculation, corruption, and tyranny in the North— 
and to inspire civilized nations with more horror and disgust for 
the frenzied acts in which they expressed devotion to their politi- 
cal Moloch.’ 

“To say the least, it seems odd, after all this, to learn from 
Blackwood, in November, 1866, after the Union was restored and 
America more powerful than ever, that Abraham Lincoln, tho 
‘sometimes doubtful of the result, was never doubtful of his 
duty,’ that in ‘his character there was no malice, no animosity, 
no arriére pensée,’ that amidst fierce passion ‘he was calm, 
equable, patient, and merciful,’ that ‘this good and merciful man 
was good and merciful to the end,’ and that ‘the pistol.of a 
fanatic deprived the Southern people of a friend and the Northern 
people of a man after their own heart, who, through good and ill 
fortune, had fought their fight with a humble, contrite, and an 
honest spirit and given them the victories for which they had 
hungered and thirsted for four miserable years.’ 

“And when we are told in 7he Spectator that ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never “give its heart its rights” unless the two 
great branches are brought into harmony, and America can claim 
ashare in the glory of Nelson and Scott, while we take ours in 
Washington and Lincoln,’ I am compelled to ask what share can 
England demand in the fame of Abraham Lincoln, when we are 
told that ‘it would have been impossible for him to have emerged, 
under British institutions, from the mediocrity to which nature 
had condemned him, and from which pure democracy alone was 
capable of rescuing him’ ?” 





ROCKEFELLER AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


RESIDENT JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, of the Standard 
Oil Company, the munificent patron of the University of 
Chicago, made a short speech to graduating students and friends 
of the institution, on July 1, in which he said: “It is the best in- 
vestment I ever made. . . . I am profoundly thankful that I 
have had something to do with this great work. The good Lord 
gave me the money, and how could I withhold it from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago?” The local press described the reception of 
the speaker and his remarks as wildly enthusiastic, to the extent 
of special college yells and songs lauding the name of Mr. Rock- 
efeller. Editorially, the press of the country express decidedly 
conflicting opinions about Mr. Rockefeller’s statement regarding 
his wealth and his use of it: 


Princely Benefactor’s Right Use of Money.—“ To have reared 
the most gigantic monument to commercial daring and superb 
managerial genius of modern times would alone suffice to bring 
Mr. Rockefeller fair renown. But Mr. Rockefeller’s fame rests 
upon more enduring ground. His name is inseparably linked with 
Chicago as the founder of the great university which is the pride 
of the Western metropolis. ‘To hiseducational zeal and his noble 
philanthropy, as expressed in his princely benefactions, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago owes its splendid equipment for the higher 
education of Western young men and women. Without Mr. 
Rockefeller’s munificent gifts the university could not have risen 
to its present high eminence among the great educational institu- 
tions of this country. To him the city of Chicago is under a deep 
and loving obligation which can only be partially recompensed by 
the full measure of gracious kindness and esteem that will ever 
be accorded him by the people of this city."— 7he 7imes-Herald, 
Chicago. 

“Mr. Rockefeller’s princely gifts are enhanced in moral value 
by the attitude of the giver. His example will be followed, and 
the lesson of his career will be taken to heart by many men of 
wealth and public spirit. He teaches men the right use of mil- 
lions, and he also teaches them that the possessor of the wealth 
is the proper person to dispose of it and apply it to useful and 
noble purposes. . . . The old-fashioned views of charity are 
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happily disappearing, and the modern philanthropist prefers to 
be the active trustee of his wealth.”— 7he Evening Post, Chicago. 


May Deceive Himself, but No One Else.—“ John D. Rocke- 
feller has fallen in line with Benjamin Harrison and Mark A. 
Hanna, and modestly announces that divine Providence is keep- 
ing a special watch over him and his monetary affairs. . 

“Some sincere Christians do, of course, believe that the Al- 
mighty directs their most trifling affairs. They rely upon Provi- 
dence with a faith that is as firm as it is admirable. But fora 
hide-bound monopolist, a wrecker of other men’s business, an 
oppressor and a commercial pirate to profess such a belief is as 
blasphemous as it is disgusting. 

“The man may deceive himself. He may really believe that 
his iniquitous methods of money-getting are sanctioned by Infin- 
ity, or he may believe that he has made his peace with the Al- 
mighty by bestowing a tithe of his ill-gotten gains upon institu- 
tions of learning. But if he deceives himself he deceives no one 
else. The story of John D. Rockefeller’s rise to wealth is too 
well known to be glazed over by eleventh-hour benefactions. 

“*The good Lord gave me my money!’ Lettheruined refiners, 
the impoverished producers, the corrupted legislatures of the oil 
belt, stand as an answer to the blasphemy.”—7he Chronic/e, 
Chicago. 

A Remarkable Character.—‘He is a strict and earnest Bap- 
tist, and feels that he holds his fortune as a trustee merely acting 
under the eye of God. This is very remarkable in itself, and also 
because Mr. Rockefeller has gained his fortune, one of the very 
greatest in the world, as the head of the Standard Oil Company, 
against which demagogs have directed their constant fire as a 
diabolical combination for the public injury. He is not a Baptist 
in name merely, but in the strongest conviction; and apparently 
he believes that he can best serve the interests of humanity and 
glorify God by assisting in the propagation of the faith that is in 
him. His advancement from a humble pecuniary place to vast 
and commanding wealth has changed in no respect his religious 
attitude. He is an assiduous attendant on a Baptist church, and 
his voice is raised in humble supplication at its prayer-meetings. 
Only the other day he addressed a Baptist Sunday-school and 
spoke of his experience as its superintendent as one of the proud- 
est and most satisfactory in his whole life. He has brought up 
his own family in the strict tenets of the Baptists, and taught 
them to keep aloof from the allurements of worldly gayety and 
fashion... . 

“It is a very striking circumstance that at this time of decaying 
faith a man who ranks with the three or four richest men of 
modern times should be impelled by religious convictions to a 
course of life and of conduct which is so unusual in its austerity. 
Many Baptists have risen to wealth from very humble circum- 
stances during the last generation, but most of them, or at least 
the most of their families, have drifted away from their early as- 
sociations under the influence of fashionable ambitions. Mr. 
Rockefeller remains stanch and immovable. Magnificent as his 
many gifts for charitable, religious, and educational purposes 
have been, the sum of them has gone almost wholly for the fur- 
thering of Baptist interest. He has built up in the Chicago Uni- 
versity an institution which will glorify the Baptist name, and in 
that way, according to Mr. Rockefeller’s unquestioning belief, 
will glorify God.”— 7he Sun, New York. 

“Rockefeller has founded a big college, has established 
churches, and has purchased standing in the religious world. If 
he were a common thief, a filcher of a few hundreds or thousands, 
he would be ostracized, and not a church in Christendom would 
receive him unless he professed repentance and promised to mend 
hisevil ways. But Rockefeller does nosuch thing. He brazenly 
flaunts his stolen wealth before the Christian world and is re- 
ceived with open arms. He will never get his deserts in this 
world, but the recording angel has kept his account. It isa vile 


record in black, the hue of Satan and the badge of Hell.”— 7he 
Gazette, Little Rock, Arkansas. 





NATIONAL NOMINATIONS OF THE SOCIAL- 
IST LABOR PARTY. 


HE national convention of the Socialist-Labor Party, held 

in New York city last week, nominated C. H. Matchett, of 
Brooklyn, for President, and Matthew Maguire, of Paterson, N. 
J., for Vice-President. The party platform represents the de- 
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mands of the German Socialistic school, its fundamental declara- 
tion being that private property in the natural sources of produc- 
tion and in the instruments of labor is the obvious cause of all 
economic servitude and political dependence. Among political 
demands are the referendum, abolition of Executive veto power, 
the recall of public officers by constituencies, municipal self- 
government, direct vote by secret ballot under universal and 
equal suffrage, the administration of justice free of charge, and 
the abolition of’ capital punishment. The party is organized in 
“sections” of persons who declare allegiance to the platform and 
constitution of the party, and all questions of importance are set- 
tled by a general vote. The Socialist-Labor vote for President in 
1892 is given as 21 ,171, more than 18,000 of them being cast in 
New York and New Jersey. Sections are now said to be organ- 
ized in 27 States of the Union. Twelve States were represented 
by delegates in last week’s convention. 

Mr. Matchett, candidate for President, is a carpenter in the 
employ of the New York and New Jersey Telephone Company. 
He was born in Boston in 1843, served on a gunboat during the 
war, and is unmarried. He has been the party’s candidate for 
mayor of Brooklyn, for governor of the State, and was the can- 
didate for Vice-President in 1892. Mr. Maguire is editor of the 
Socialist organ of New Jersey and an alderman in Paterson 
councils. He was born in New York city, is married, and forty- 
six years of age. He was one of the founders of the Central 
Labor Union in the city of New York. 

Among the resolutions of importance passed by the convention 
was an indorsement of a new Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 
coupled with a declaration that both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Knights of Labor have fallen hopelessly into the 
hands of dishonest and ignorant leaders whom it is useless to 
propitiate, those labor organizations having taken shape as the 
buffers of capitalism. 





FLAG LAW DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


LAW enacted by the Illinois legislature requiring that the 
national flag be floated over every schoolhouse during 
school-hours has been declared unconstitutional and invalid by 
Judge F. M. Wright of the Champaign County circuit court. 
The Judge holds that the legislature had no power to declare the 
violation of the flag law a misdemeanor, since the maintenance of 
neither the police authority, morals, nor health of the State is in- 
volved. The language of the decision on this point is: 


‘* There is no question as to the right of the State to have the flag floated 
on any of its buildings wherever it is appropriate, and whenever they 
choose, and in any particular manner that they desire to have it floated. 
The legislature has the power under certain limitations to say what is and 
what is not a misdemeanor; what is and what is not a crime; but, in 
doing so, it must have for its object some sovereign purpose. It must have 
for its object either the maintenance of the police authority of the State, 
the morals of the State, or the health of the State. If the legislation in that 
respect does not fall within the limits of those subjects or kindred subjects 
then the act declared to be a misdemeanor would not be a misdemeanor. 
So in this case, I think the legislature has clearly madea mistake in declar- 
ing something to be a misdemeanor that never was heard of before. The 
motion to quash will therefore be allowed. The pleas of not guilty are 
withdrawn. The indictments will be quashed and the defendants dis- 
charged.” 


The Chicago Chronicle believes that the decision, on broad 
grounds, is founded in equity and common sense. It asserts that 
the law was the result of lobby practises by agents of bunting 
and flagstaff manufacturers, and it gives the particulars of the 
flag law case before the court as follows: 


oer 


The General Assembly of 1895 enacted two statutes relating 
to the display of flags over public schoolhouses and other institu- 
tions of learning. One of the bills required that flags should be 
displayed over all schools of all grades, public and private, sec- 
tarian or secular. The other related only to district schoois. 
“The two acts are printed consecutively in the volume of the 
session laws and their provisions are plain. In the case of public 
schools the expense of the flags is made a charge on the school 
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fund. Flags for private and parochial schools must be furnished 
by the schools. 

“At the State University a flagstaff was in the public ground 
from which a flag has always floated on public days. Since the 
enactment of the flag law the authorities of the University had 
supposed that if the flag floated from this staff during school- 
hours it would be a sufficient compliance with the law. 

“The law requires that the flag shall float over the school- 
buildings. A grand jury in Champaign county indicted the 
University authorities for failure to obey the law. They held 
that a single flag on top of a liberty-pole floating over all the 
buildings was not a compliance with the statute requiring that 
the flag should be above each building. This was the absurd 
view of the statute adopted by the grand jury at Champaign. It 
was a Republican grand jury. 

“Judge Wright, however, dismissed the indictment against the 
trustees and other authorities of the University on broader 
grounds.” 


The Chicago 7imes-Herald says: 


“Cordial approval of the decision . . . does not necessarily 
imply any delinquency of patriotism nor any lack of veneration 
for the national emblem. Some of the most patriotic men in the 
State, who rejoice in the exaltation of the national colors upon al! 
occasions, were quick to discern the grievous mistake of the leg- 
islature in passing such a law. Aside from the foolishness of 
trying to compel people to make public display of their patriotism 
by legislative enactment, the law opened up wide opportunities 
for the display of personal resentment and malice on the part of 
small politicians who are always seeking pretexts for the embar- 
rassment of political opponents. 

“Notwithstanding the plausible animadversions of the judge 
with reference to the ‘honor and integrity’ of the grand jury and 
of the State’s attorney and the sheriff, who were responsible for 
the indictment of Governor Altgeld and the trustees of the State 
University, it is manifest to any fair-minded person that their 
arrest was based on a needless and unjustifiable construction of 
the law. The trustees had complied with the spirit of the law, if 
not with the letter, by flying the national colors every day from 
Military Hall. This certainly sufficed to show the patriotic in- 
clination of the trustees to comply with the law as they under- 
stood it.” 


We quote three more editorials on the decision : 


Correct Conclusion, but Faulty Logic.—“It is better to have 
this anachronistic piece of legislation out of the way. It is ab- 
surd to force people to profess and display their patriotism. The 
floating of the flag is a matter which may be safely left to the 
sentiments and discretion of the people themselves. 

“Still, it must be owned that the logic of Judge Wright in an- 
nulling the law is far from convincing. Welcome as the conclu- 
sion is, the premises do not inspire much confidence. He says 
that the legislature hes the power to say that a certain thing shall 
be a misdemeanor only when it has in view the maintenance of 
the police authority, morals, or health of the State, and that in the 
case of the flag law the legislature ‘made a mistake in declaring 
something to be a misdemeanor that was never heard of before.’ 
Now this test of whether a thing has been heard of before is 
utterly worthless, for it clearly assumes that conditions do not 
change and that moral standards are fixedand unalterable. Fifty 
years ago lotteries were legal everywhere, and no legislature 
deemed it necessary to prohibit them in the interest of public 
morality. Scores of other instances might be cited to show the 
unsoundness of the test given by Judge Wright. Again, who is 
to say whether any prohibition falls within the limits of the sub- 
jects specified? It would seem that the legislature, and not the 
courts, are clothed with the authority to decide what is and whet 
is not conducive to the health and morality of the State.”—/7¢- 
ning Post, Chicago. 


Rally Round the Flag.—‘‘Cities and universities are incon- 
testably the creation of the State. What a State has created it 
has surely the power to regulate. Leading lawyers of Massachu- 
setts to whom the question was put by 7he Daidly Standard 
unanimously affirm the right of a State to impose the requirement 
of the display of the Stars and Stripes by a properly drawn law. 
In view of this concurrence of legal opinion, the decision of Judge 
Wright seems to be inexplicable on the broad ground of the un- 
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constitutionality of such a requirement. If it is true, however, 
that Illinois and the other States of the Union can not ordain the 
display of Old Glory on their schoolhouses, there should be a 
patriotic organization in every city and town to put up the flag 
from Maine to Arizona.”— 7he Standard (A. P. A.), Boston. 


Flag Saved from Contempt.—‘ The flag law which the A.P.A. 
hypocrites of Illinois succeeded in passing has been duly declared 
unconstitutional. The windy rascals who pose as ‘patriots’ and 
who prate so loudly about the flag would to morrow, if we were 
at war with England, rush back to their Canadian-Orange lairs 
and take their stand under the Union Jack. That is the sort of 
patriots those fellows are at heart. . . . True patriotism does not 
require us to make our country’s flag the perennial subject of 
conversation; to have it as a table-cloth at dinner; to have the 
Stars and Stripes on our trousers; aud to have them waving 
above the bed on which we sleep. A nation’s flag is a sacred 
thing; and it is a matter for rejoicement that it has been saved 
from the contempt to which the twopenny patriots of Illinois tried 
to bring it."—Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CRUSADE AGAINST THE WHEEL FOR 
WOMEN. 


— Women’s Rescue League, a philanthropic organization 

in Washington, D. C., is subjected to vigorous criticism 
by the press, on account of its attempted crusade against bi- 
cycling by women. The league recently passed resolutions 
denouncing bicycle riding as tending to make young women 
unwomanly and immodest and preventing motherhood among 
married women. Circulars have been sent out asking all true 
women and clergymen to join the movement and spread the 
indictment against the bicycle craze by women as indecent and 
vulgar. The indictment alleges that the wheel is to blame for a 
large part of an alarming increase of immorality among young 
women. It makes the following assertions part of the preamble 
to condemnation : 

“A great curse has been inflicted upon the people of thiscountry because 
of the present bicycle craze, and if a halt is not called soon 75 per cent. of 
the cyclists will be an army of invalids within the next ten years. 

‘Bicycling by young women has helped more than any other medium to 
swell the ranks of reckless girls, who finally drift into the army of outcast 
women of the United States. 

“*Bicvele run for Christ,’ by so-called Christians, should be properly 
termed ‘Bicycle run for Satan,’ for the bicycle is the devil’s advance 
agent, morally and physically, in thousands of instances.” 


Several editorial criticisms are appended : 


Pessimistic View Unjustified.—‘“If it were not for the fact 
that this organization had dedicated itself to the noblest kind of 
philanthropy and has already accomplished a grand work in 
rescuing womanhood from the influences of degrading environ- 
ments its pronouncement on the bicycle question would attract 
little attention. .. . 

“This alarmingly pessimistic view of the bicycle question is 
not justified by the facts. . . . It is doubtless true that many 
young women ride to excess and are laying the foundations of 
future physical ailments of a grave character, but where one 
woman is so foolish as to do this a hundred ride the wheel sensi- 
bly, decently, and healthfully. 

“It is also doubtless true that to the woman of impure life the 
wheel may offer a convenient means for facilitating the execution 
of immoral designs, but that the pastime itself has a tendency to 
degrade or demoralize is a proposition too absurd for a moment’s 
consideration. A woman who will violate the decencies and pro- 
prieties of life while wheeling will violate them upon other occa- 
sions when the opportunity is offered. Where one woman rides 
to destruction on the wheel a thousand ride to good health and 
Maintain all the decorum, modesty, and circumspection that 
characterize the well-bred, self-respecting women from the ideal 
American homes.”— Zhe 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


Familiar Association Not Necessarily Immodest.—‘ There is 
no doubt that the bicycle has promoted familiar associations be- 
tween men and women. It has in many cases let down a certain 
amount of the restraint which governed women as long as they 
were accustomed to live more or less secluded in their own 
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homes. But these have not necessarily impaired either the mod- 
esty or the virtue of women, as the rescuing ladies of the Na- 
tional capital seem to think and even aver. Whether this ten- 
dency, which may perhaps be called a ‘commoning’ tendency, 
will go any farther remains to be seen. We believe that those 
women who are modest will be modest still. We are told of a 
time when a woman would faint if a strange man so much as 
caught a glimpse of her well-turned ankle, but we have long since 
passed that stage of civilization. The modern woman on a bicy- 
cle does not faint so easily. She is astronger and more sensible 
woman, but no one but another woman, or set of women, leagued 
under tue name of rescuers, would presume to say that she is also 
more immoral.”— 7he /owa State Register, Des Moines. 


An Affront to Common Sense.—“ To say that the use of the 
bicycle by women of any age is a prolific cause of disease is flatly 
to contradict the all but unanimous opinion of intelligent physi- 
cians as well as the results of experience. We trust we may be 
pardoned for accepting the judgment of the medical profession 
rather than that of the Woman’s Rescue League. To say thata 
practise which takes women into the open air and into com- 
munion with nature, which develops their muscles, strengthens 
their nerves, gives them truer poise of mind and body, and 
teaches them self-help and self-reliance, is transforming them into 
physical wrecks and moral lepers, is an affront to common sense 
which would be more amusing if it were less revolting.”— 74e 
Tribune, New York. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. . 


YALE fellows well met.—7he Republican, Springfield, Mass. 


ALTGELD isa warm Democrat in a cold climate.—7khe Constitution, At- 
lanta. 


DESTINY has at last thrown up its contract with Grover Cleveland.—7//e 
Press, New York. 


Is Henry M. Teller to go down in history as the man without a party ? 
The Journal, Minneapolis. 


IF Samson could have had Tillman’s jawbone there would not have been 
a Philistine left on earth.—7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


THERE is one similarity between a bicycle and a bronco: neither will 
throw you after it is broken.—7he Post-/ntelligencer, Seattle. 


THE wheat crop is said to be remarkably good this year. What a won- 
derful manager that man Hanna is!— 7he News, Chicago. 


THIs is the time for every man to declare himself on the money question. 
It is a subject upon which nobody can be permitted to straddle or approach 
bow-legged.— 7he 7ranscript, Boston. 


WHAT Canada needs is not so much annexation as amalgamation.— 7he 
Ledger, Philadelphia. 


MR. HARRISON secured an indorsement in the St. Louis platform, and 
Mr. Cleveland escaped a censure in the Chicago document.—7he Journal, 
New York, 


‘““ WELL,” said the gold Democrat, “I see that Cleveland says he is con- 
tent to serve as a private this year.”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s what he says, is it?” said the silver Democrat. “I bet he 
sends a substitute.”— 7he Journal, /ndianafolis. 
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MCKINLEY: ‘I wish this Base had a little more ‘protection ’ about it.” 
— The World, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHO COMPOSED THE MUSIC OF “THE 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER”? 


RITING in one of the New York dailies recently, Gen. H. 
C. King expressed the desire “to see a grand composition 
adopted for our national hymn which will not be suggestive of 
any other nation or of any other form of government.” He took 
occasion to speak of the music of the “Star-Spangled Banner” as 
English, having been composed by Dr. Samuel Arnold in 1790, 
to the words of “To Anacreon in Heaven.” Mr. J. Fairfax 
McLaughlin, however, denies that the claims for Dr. Arnold have 
ever been proved, and thinks that the presumption is all in favor 
of the song’s being a truly American one. He writes to The 
Sun as follows : 


“If General King is right in tracing to Dr. Arnold the music of 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ he has not only done what no 
other writer has succeeded in doing, altho many have devoted 
laborious research to the task, but he has solved the mystery 
which the most learned musical critics have declared to be impen- 
etrable. Theclaim for Dr. Samuel Arnold has been thoroughly 
examined and repeatedly refuted, no evidence whatever being 
found to substantiate it. New and aspiring claims and preten- 
sions for as many as a half-dozen other British composers and 
song-writers to the honor of authorship of the swelling, majestic 
music of To Anacreon in Heaven,’ not ‘Anacreon in Heaven,’ 
have been set up by self-assertive Englishmen with no better 
foundation than the Arnold pretension, and all of them have been 
proven equally spurious and more glaringly egotistic. 

“The author of the music of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ is as 
great a mystery as the author of the ‘Letters of Junius.’ We all 
know that Francis Scott Key wrote the patriotic poem, but no 
man has yet told the world who composed the air which, with the 
possible exception of the ‘Marseillaise,” is undoubtedly the 
noblest martial anthem of moderntimes. Since the glorious lyric 
bursts of Homer's ‘Iliad’ electrified the old Greek heart, nothing 
has been attuned to martial verse more soul-swelling than ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’ 

“General King is too great a lover of American songs not to be 
aware that the history of ballad poetry and of the originals of the 
most popular national airs it isalways most difficult totrace. Sir 
Walter Scott bent all the powers of his mighty genius to the task 
of rescuing from among the moss-troopers of Liddesdale the frag- 
ments of border minstrelsy, just as at an earlier day Bishop Percy 
gathered up the scattered remains of ancient English ballads 
which were buried beneath the moth and rustof centuries. Ballad 
poetry is unlike everything else in a nation’s literature; native 
where nearly all else is imported, and imaginative where the rest 
is chiefly borrowed. To-day it flourishes, to-morrow it is 
neglected, the third day it is forgotten. The grand strain of the 
‘Nibelungs’ and the poem of the ‘Cid’ have been saved to the 
world, but the other songs of their brilliant authors, despised by 
polite, fastidious, and effeminate scholars, have been allowed to 
glide down the stream neglected and forgotten. . 

“Who knows that the air, ‘To Anacreon in Heaven,’ was not 
stolen or borrowed from America by some ‘impudent’ English- 
tan? Trace its genesis back to the first recorded evidence of the 
existence of the song and what do we find? The words of the 
ballad indicate that it was written for a Bacchanalian club, but 
where the club flourished or when it was established are vexed 
questions which the most indefatigable research has never been 
able to solve. The song begins thus: 


*** To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
A few sons of harmony send their petition.’ 


“The last lines and chorus are in these words: 


“* May our club flourish happy, united and free ; 
And long may the sons of Anacreon entwine 
The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus's vine.’ 


“In ‘The Vocal Companion,’ published at Philadelphia in 1796 
by Matthew Carey, the words and music of the song were first 
printed. The name of the author was not given. I challenge 
any man to point out its publication in England prior ta that date. 
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’Tis true that a New York writer some years ago said that the 
music was originally set to ‘Anacreon in Heaven’ by Dr. Samue] 
Arnold; but assertion is not proof, and that writer failed to offer 
the slightest evidence that Dr. Arnold did anything of the kind. 
Mr. Stephen Salisbury, a most reliable and industrious musical 
critic, investigated the unsupported claim, examined the lists of 
Arnold’s works, and failed to find the slightest proof to make 
good the assertion. The next time the song appeared in print, 
after its publication by Carey, was in a volume called ‘The 
Nightingale,’ issued at Newburyport in 1804. No author's name 
was given, only the music and words. 

‘More than a quarter of a century after it had been published 
and republished in the United States, ‘The Universal Songster, ' 
published at London from 1825 to 1834, printed the song ‘To 
Anacreon in Heaven,’ for the first time that I have been able, 
after a rather exhaustive search, to discover its publication in 
Great Britain, and gave the name of Ralph Tomlinson as author. 
No critic or antiquarian in the field of ballads, sonnets, and mad- 
rigals has been able to discover the slightest clew to that individ- 
ual. His failure to materialize argues strongly against this puta- 
tive father of the song.” 





ANOTHER CHAMPION OF POE. 


“INCE the publication of the works of Poe as newly collected 
and edited by Mr. Stedman and Mr. Woodberry, champions 
of and apologists for the fame and the character of the dead poet 
have appeared on every hand, these being encouraged to a large 
extent by Mr. Stedman's judicial attitude as an editor of Poe's 
works. One of the most ardent partizans of Poe is Mr. Charles 
Whibley, who contributes to The New Review (London, June) 
a fervid article, in which he sets out by saying: 


“If Poe’s life was a tangle of contradiction, his posthumous 
fame has been a very conflict of opposites. He has been elevated 
to heaven, he has been depressed to hell; he has been pictured 
angel and devil, drunkard and puritan. His poetry has seemed 
to this one the empty tinkling of a cymbal, to that the last ex- 
pression of verbal beauty. But despite the warfare of opinions. 
he has been read and imitated throughout the world, and he is 
still, after half a century, the dominant influence of three litera- 
tures.” 


Mr. Whibley denounces the ‘common fool” who points to Poe 
as a drunkard and a sloth, and who forgets that Poe was not only 
devoted to his family, but that “in sixteen years he produced a 
greater sum of admirable work than any octogenarian in Amer- 


ica.” We quote a few more passages : 


“He was an idealist, caught up into a real world; he was a 
poet stifled in an atmosphere of commerce and morality; he was 
a Southerner in the midst of Abolitionists; he was a lofty aristo- 
crat living in an unbridled democracy. His very beauty, the 
charm of his voice, the quiet distinction of his manner, his love 
of splendor, of noble houses, and Italian gardens—all these qual- 
ities aroused the suspicion of his contemporaries. His years of 
travel, his swiftly garnered experience had given him that air of 
a ‘gentleman,’ which is seldom beloved in a progressive state. 
Tho it is ever hazardous to confuse a writer with his work, yet 
one may believe that in ‘The Domain of Arnheim’ Ellison's 
ideals are Poe’s own. Little enough have they to do with citi 
zenship or a liberal franchise. Here they are: (1) free exercise 
in the open air; (2) the love of woman; (3) the contempt \ 
ambition; (4) the conviction that attainable happiness is in pro- 
portion to its spirituality. Naturally Griswold found nothing 
these aspirations save arrogance and contempt. 

“But Poe, in a letter to Lowell, has best described bis own 
temperament. ‘I am excessively slothful and wonderfully indus- 
trious,’ he said, ‘by fits.’ He denies that he is ambitious, unless 
negatively. ‘I really perceive,’ the passage of self-revelation 
continues, ‘that vanity about which most men merely prate—the 
vanity of the human or temporal life. I live continually in 4 
reverie of the future. I have no faith in human perfectibility. 
I think that human exertion will have no appreciable effect upo 
humanity.’ How should a poet frank enough to formulate these 
truths, a poet whose life was ‘whim—impulse—passion—a |ons- 
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ing for solitude—a scorn of all things present’—how should he 
appeal to the sympathy of his age or even to the bluff optimism 
of Mr. Lowell? 

“But the dullard’s heaviest artillery has been marshalled 
against the crime of drunkenness. The poet’s life is—in this 
aspect—a series of iterated and repelled charges. Yet the most 
that has been proved against Poe is that wine had an instant and 
perverse effect upon his brain. Let the dullard go home and 
thank God for that superior virtue which permits him to drink his 
muddy beer in peace; let him also reflect that no wine could pur- 
chase for him the dreams, the poems, the hopes, which it pur- 
chased for Poe. That his death was tragic and premature is, 
alas, indisputable. And here, again, has been occasion for much 
foolishness. He died, like Marlowe and many another man of 
genius, in the street, unheeded, almost unrecognized. But he 
died at his own time, when his work was done, a victim to the 
stolid stupidity of circumstance. He was great, not on account 
of his frailty, which the foo] sometimes mistakes for a talent, but 
in his frailty’s despite... . 

“And here is the final contrast of his life. The prophet of 
silence and seclusion is blown to the four winds of heaven. But 
he has conquered glory without stooping one inch from his proper 
attitude of aristocracy. He is still as exclusive and morose as his 
stories. Between him and his fantasies there is nodiscord. You 
imagine him always stern-faced and habited in black, with Vir- 
ginia Clemm at his side, Virginia shadowy as Ligeia, amiable as 
the mild Eleonora in the Valley of the Many-colored Grass. He 
dwelt in mid-America, and he was yet in fairyland. Tho the 
squalor of penury and the magazines gave him neither ‘ancestral 
hall’ nor ‘moss-grown abbey,’ he lived and died enclosed within 
the impregnable castle of his mind.” 





A FRENCH CRITIC OF IBSEN. 


E have before noted in these columns that in France there 
is a growing interest in foreign literature, especially in 
that which, because of its wide difference from French ideas and 
methods, seems to the French mind odd. This interest is not so 
much among the public at large as among a certain school of 
literary men and critics, and with these it amounts in some cases 
to a veritable furore. It goes without saying that these have 
taken up the plays of Henrik Ibsen with great enthusiasm. He 
has been hailed by them as the equal of Moliere and of Shakes- 
peare, and no adjective has been too extravagant to apply to him. 
Yet one dramatic critic, and that one perhaps the most eminent in 
France, M. Francisque Sarcey, has ventured to raise his voice in 
opposition. To Cosmopolzs (June) he contributes a study of 
Ibsen and his works, in which, while acknowledging the great 
genius and power of the Norwegian writer, he deprecates admira- 
tion of him and attempted imitation of him by French authors. 
The French, he says, are above all things clear, graceful, and 
definite; the Norwegian is obscure and heavy. Such qualities 
can not be mixed. M. Sarcey announces the purpose of his article 
at the outset thus: 


“T have no other intention than to relate to the readers of Cos- 
mopolis the welcome which the Norwegian dramatist received in 
France, to follow its manifestations, which have been very vari- 
ous, and to give, if possible, philosophic reasons for the enthusi- 
asm of some and the defiance of others. Look for nothing else in 
this article; you will not find it. I wish to be for you only the 
man who returns from a voyage and who, like La Fontaine's 
pigeon, is contented with saying: ‘I was there; such and such 
things befell me.’” 


Most of M. Sarcey’s article, in accorc ance with this preamble, 
consists of an historical account of the production in France, one 
after another, of Ibsen’s plays, beginning in the year 1889 when 
his “Ghosts” and “ Doll's House” were translated into French by 
Edouard Rod. Of the latter the critic speaks mostly in praise ; 
it is, he says, the Frenchiest of all Ibsen's plays, and hence, natu- 
rally to a French critic, the best. ‘‘Ghosts” pleases him less. He 
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sees in this production from the North more real immorality than 
the Anglo-Saxons have ever objected to in the drama of France. 
He quotes a don mot of Jules Lemaitre to the effect that “nothing 
will stop a Norwegian woman who has broken with Puritanism.” 
The other plays are worse still; the French critic's sarcasms at 
the expense of their bad construction and obscurity fall thicker 
and thicker; he can not appreciate the points that others applaud, 
he says, because he has not “the Ibsenian mind.” ‘The final sum- 
ming up is as follows: 


“Ibsen never takes any pains to present his personages to us, 
any more than he does to explain to us the idea or aim of the 
piece. The characters arrive on the scene and begin to converse 
about their affairs without our knowing who they are and what 
are these affairs. During the two first acts [of ‘The Wild Duck’ | it 
is impossible—absolutely, impossible—notwithstanding the most 
sustained attention, to divine what it is all about, why the people 
who are talking say what they do say and not something else. I 
know very well that little by little the action becomes clear, the 
characters reveal themselves, and that we see some scattered 
beams of light illumining the shades. But it is not the pure and 
serene light of which we feel the need; we walk groping with our 
hands before us till the last act, where a character (in the Wild 
Duck’ it is a doctor) lets fall the word that lights up a multitude 
of dark corners that had hitherto remained in obscurity. 

“Oh, how much I prefer the beautiful and luminous order of 
our own pieces, where the subject is clearly exposed from the 
outset, the characters marked with recognizable traits, where 
everything is deduced logically from the premises, without caus- 
ing in the minds of the auditors a single hesitation or uncertainty. 
And it is even because of this that I, as much as in me lay, have 
warned the public against Ibsen’s repertory. I have feared that 
in imitating him we should lose some of our native qualities, and 
among others that of clearness, which is the most precious of them 
all. I already see in some of the comedies that are now being 
played the influence of the Norwegian master, which I do not 
consider salutary. By following him we shall unlearn the secret 
of regular and classic compositions. I can not bear that our 
minds, bathed in the Latin light, should voluntarily shroud them- 
selves in Scandinavian fogs."—7ranslated for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 


The Pluck of Bobbie Burns.—“If we are to learn any 
good thing from Burns’s life,” says Arthur Warren (Ladzes’ 
Home Journal), “it is a lesson of pluck, and tho not enough has 
been made of this aspect of Bobbie’s character, it was shown in 
his thoroughgoing belief in thé soundness of his literary judg- 
ment. I was on the point of saying ‘his professional judgment.’ 
But we must remember that literature was not a profession with 
Robert Burns. He did not abandon farming in order to become 
a poet, but in order to become a gager in the excise department 
and thereby to earn a steady income for his family. His poetry 
made him famous enough, but it brought him very little money. 
The revenue that his pen earned him amounted to less than five 
thousand dollars all told. I have spoken of his pluck. Well, 
here was a young fellow born with a gift of song which he had to 
trainunaided. He was poor; he had to get his education as best 
he could; he had to work hard at the hardest kind of uncongenial 
employment; he felt the promptings of a poet for years before he 
burst into song, and his lot was cast in a hard-grained community 
where poetry was but lightly valued, and where a ‘fellow who 
wrote verses’ was bound to be classed among the ne'er-do-wells. 
But he was not deterred from his faith in his own powers. He 
stuck to his farming in order to make a living, and he developed 
his poetic genius in order to gratify his love of song. No amount 
of hardship—and he encountered a great deal of it—diverted him 
from the great object of his life. It is literally true that he often 
composed verses while he was guiding the plow. And his plow- 
ing was none the worse for that. There was not a better plowman 
than he in all Ayrshire.” , 


OSCAR WILDE is said to have been reconciled with his wife, and an effort 
is being made to secure his release from confinement. He has been read- 
ing St. Augustine and Walter Pater, and remarked to a friend recently : 
“TI have erred throughout my life in leaving out all consideration of the 
moral element.” 
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YOUNG KIPLING IN INDIA. 


F. Satd authentic information relative to the life of Rudyard 
Kipling when, a young man in India, he was laying the 
foundation of his literary fame, must be of interest to readers 
generally. In McC/ure’s for July we have a chapter of reminis- 
cences by Mr. E. Kay Robinson, who was editor of the news- 
paper, The Civil and Military Gazette, on which Kipling served 
at Lahore. We extract the following: 


“Journalism in India is uncommonly hard labor for the few 
Englishmen who constitute an editorial staff; and with the great- 
est dislike of using a razor to cut grindstones, I could not help 
burdening Kipling with a good deal of daily drudgery. My ex- 
perience of him as a newspaper hack suggests, however, that if 
you want to find a man who will cheerfully do the office work of 
three men, you should catch a young genius. Like a blood-horse 
between the shafts of’ a coal-wagon, he may go near to bursting 
his heart in the effort, but he’ll drag that wagon along as it 
ought to go. The amount of ‘stuff’ that Kipling got through in 
the day was indeed wonderful; and tho I had more or less satis- 
factory assistants after he left, and the staff grew with the paper’s 
prosperity, I am sure that more solid work was done in that office 
when Kipling and I worked together than ever before or after. 

“There was one peculiarity of Kipling’s work which I really 
must mention; namely, the amount of ink he used to throw 
about. In the heat of summer white-cotton trousers and a thin 
vest constituted his office attire, and by the day’s end he was 
spotted all over like a Dalmatian dog. He hada habit of dip- 
ping his pen frequently and deep into the ink-pot, and as all his 
movements were abrupt, almost jerky, the ink used to fly. When 
he darted into my room, as he used to do about one thing or an- 
other in connection with the contents of the paper a dozen times 
in the morning, I had to shout to him to ‘stand off;’ otherwise, 
as I knew by experience, the abrupt halt he would make, and the 
flourish with which he placed the proof in his hand before me, 
would send the penful of ink—he always had a/wé/ pen in his 
hand—flying over me. Driving or sometimes walking home to 
breakfast in his light attire plentifully besprinkled with ink, his 
spectacled face peeping out under an enormous, mushroom-shaped 
pith hat, Kipling was a quaint-looking object. This was in the 
hot weather, when Lahore lay blistering month after month under 
the sun, and every white woman and half of the white men had 
fled to cooler altitudes in the Himalayas, and only those men were 
left who, like Kipling and myself, 4ad to stay. So it mattered 
little in what costume we went to and from the office. In the 
winter when ‘society’ had returned to Lahore, Kipling was rather 
scrupulous in the matter of dress, but his lavishness in the matter 
of ink changed not with the seasons. 

“He was always the best of good company, bubbling over with 
delightful humor, which found vent in every detail of our day’s 
work together; and the chance visitor to the editor’s office must 
often have carried away very erroneous notions of the amount of 
work which was being done when he found us in the fits of 
laughter that usually accompanied our consultations about the 


make-up of the paper. This is my chief recollection of Kipling ° 


as assistant and companion. And I would place sensitiveness as 
his second characteristic. Altho a master of repartee, for in- 
stance, he dreaded dining at the club, where there was one resi- 
dent member who disliked him and was always endeavoring to 
snub him. Kipling’s retorts invariably turned the tables on his 
assailant and set us all in aroar; and, besides this, Kipling was 
popular in the club, while the other was not. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an ordinary man would have courted the combat and 
enjoyed provoking his clumsy opponent. But the man’s animos- 
ity hurt Kipling, and I knew that he often, to avoid the ordeal, 
dined in solitude at home when he would infinitely have preferred 
dining with me at the club. 

“For a mind thus highly strung the plains of India in the hot 
weather make a bad abiding-plgce; and many of Kipling’s occa- 
sional verses and passages in the Indian stories tell us how deep he 
drank at times of the bitterness of the dry cup that rises to the 
lips of the Englishman in India in the scorching heat of the sleep- 
less Indian night. In thedregsof that cup lies madness; and the 
keener the intellect, and the more tense the sensibilities, the 
greater the danger. I suffered little in the hot weather, day or 
night; and yet Kipling, who suffered much at times, willingly 
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went through trials in pursuit of his art which nothing would 
have induced me to undergo. His ‘City of Dreadful Night’ was 
no fancy sketch, but a picture burned into his brain during the 
suffocating night-hours that he spent exploring the reeking dens 
of opium and vice in the worst quarters of the native city of 
Lahore; while his ‘City of Two Creeds’ was another picture of 
Lahore from the life—and the death—when he watched Mus- 
sulman and Hindu spending the midnight hours in mutual 
butchery. 

“While possessing a marvelous faculty for assimilating local 
color without apparent effort, Kipling neglected no chance and 
spared no labor in acquiring experience that might serve a liter- 
ary purpose. Of the various races of India, whom the ordinary 
Englishman lumps together as ‘natives,’ Kipling knew the 
quaintest details respecting habits, language, and distinctive 
ways of thought. I remember well one long-limbed Pathan, in- 
describably filthy, but with magnificent mien and features— 
Mahbub Ali, I think, was his name—who regarded Kipling as a 
man apart from all other ‘Sahibs.’ After each of his wanderings 
across the unexplored fringes of Afghanistan, where his restless 
spirit of adventure led him, Mahbub Ali always used to turn up 
travel-stained, dirtier, and more majestic than ever, for confiden- 
tial colloguy with ‘Kuppeleen Sahib,’ his ‘friend;’ and I more 
than fancy that to Mahbub Ali, Kipling owed the wonderful local 
color which he was able to put into the story of ‘The Man who 
Would be King.’” 


NEGLECTED BAYARD TAYLOR. 


OES the State of Pennsylvania care less for the children of 
genius than any other State in the Union? Such would 
appear to be the case from a showing made by Mr. Sydney G. 
Fisher, himself a Pennsylvanian, in an article in the July Z7/- 
pincott’s on “Pennsylvania and her Great Men.” The Abbé 
Correa, who was Portuguese Minister to the United States and a 
well-known wit in Philadelphia at the beginning of the present 
century, used to say that the Pennsylvanians reminded him of 
little boys in the streets, who, when they saw a comrade getting 
a ride at the back of a wagon, would call out to the driver: “Cut 
behind.” Quoting this anecdote, Mr. Fisher cites, among many 
other cases of neglect, the case of Bayard Taylor, and says: 


“There is no character that shows the Pennsylvanian feeling 
so well as Bayard Taylor. He was a thorough son of the soil. 
His German and Quaker ancestors had been Pennsylvanians for 
many generations. He always felt that he belonged to the State. 
He tried to identify himself with it as much as he could and as 
much as it would let him. He built himself a home in his native 
valley, and tried his best to live there. He wrote novels and bal- 
lads to describe its scenes. But his difficulty was not merely that 
he was forced to say that there was a ‘tyranny of public senti- 
ment’ there which was against him. His real difficulties were 
stilllarger. The whole State rejected him. Its chief city, Phila- 
delphia, would have nothing to do with him. It seemed extra- 
ordinary that, after the State had produced its first great poet and 
its first really gifted man of letters, of whom any commonwealth 
might be proud, the State and the city, should unite in kicking 
him out-of-doors. 

“Fortunately for these children who are so summarily ejected, 
they are usually of sufficient ability to be valued by other commu- 
nities. Taylor was of a loyal and honorable nature. He felt that 
he belonged to his old home, and was always trying to get back. 
But, undesired and unappreciated by his native State, he sought 
for sympathy abroad. Germany honored him, and he received 
more encouragement and regard in a few years on the Rhine than 
he received in his whole lifeon the Delaware. New York adopted 
him as her son. When he was appointed minister to Berlin, 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia were silent; but New York gave 
him a banquet. When his dead body was brought home from 
Germany, New York received him, and he lay in state, with 
guard of honor, in her City Hall. When he was carried to 
Kennett Square to be buried, his native State was again si- 
lent, and seemed to be unaware that she was receiving him into 
her soil.” 
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PREEMPTED FIELDS IN LITERATURE. 


HE editor of Current Literature seems to think there are 

too many “ Keep-Off-the-Grass” signs appearing in the 

world of letters. He raises his voice in protest against the critics 

and the principle of squatter sovereignty which they are promul- 
gating. He says: 


“There is something amusing, and irritating too, in the way 
the critics donate large and elegant sections of the universe to 
successful authors as their private hunting-grounds. If an author 
makes a hit with a novel on any special country or theme, the 
critics preempt that country or theme and hold it as a trustee for 
that individual author. They constitute themselves literary 
game-keepers and with jealous eyes look for poachers, to warn 
them off these private grounds. A map of the world might be 
made with the names of the owners of the preempted literary 
lands marked thereon. An author who has lived in India, per- 
haps for many years, writes a strong and graphic story of the 
life there; it represents his original thought and observation. 
When it is published, it is judged, rarely from itself and for 
itself, but as relating to Kipling’s work; the irritating compli- 
ment of ‘asecond Kipling’ may be given him; he is perhaps re- 
ferred to as ‘entering upon a field so fully and ably covered by 
Mr. Kipling’ or as‘one of Mr. Kipling’s numerous imitators,’ 
or as ‘trading on the reputation of Mr. Kipling’ or as ‘lacking in 
originality in not breaking in new ground.’ The author may 
accept ‘criticism’ as a necessary evil, but it is hard to suffer this 
constant humiliating comparison to Mr. Kipling and to be made 
to feel like a trespasser on his grounds. It is folly to attempt to 
fence in a country of about 1,250,000 acres and 250,000,000 people 
and call it ‘Kipling Park, Private Grounds.’ One man, however 
great his genius, can but merely touch a few phases, like picking 
a few leaves in a tropical forest. 

“The Hudson Bay Country has been preempted by the critics 
for Gilbert Parker, tho Canada is permitted to exercise a general 
government supervision. Fewcritics would have the moral cour- 
age to resist pointing out to the newcomer the Parker Preemp- 
tion notices and Please-Keep-Off-the-Grass signs throughout the 
grounds. And no matter how excellent the work of the new 
writer, he would have to live down the Parker comparison. An- 
thony Hope now owns Society; all playful cynicism in dialog on 
matters mundane and feminine is preempted by Mr. Hope. All 
American authors who feel tempted to write clever things that 
Society never says, must remember that Mr. Hope has the pro- 
tected monopoly of this field. Du Maurier owns the Latin Quar- 
ter and all Bohemia artist life, tho he graciously permits it to 
remain in Paris for a time. The ground itself, the realty, still 
belongs to the city and to individuals, but all reality, all associa- 
tions; literary material and possibilities are held by the critics in 
trust for George du Maurier. 

“Stanley J. Weyman has had two or three centuries of French 
history marked as his by the critics. This literary section be- 
longs as absolutely to him as ‘Reminiscences of the German Em- 
peror’ belongs to Poultney Bigelow. Any new writer venturing 
into the historic field of French history must expect to be ‘held 
up’ by the critics and be compelled to show his passports and 
have them examined under the searching light of Weyman com- 
parison. Barrie for a time owned Scotland, but he was crowded 
out of his preemption by Maclaren, Meldrum, Crockett, and a 
host of other bold claim-jumpers. Bret Harte’s patent on Cali- 
fornia has not yet expired. The young writer foolhardy enough 
to write a short story about a Western mining-camp must expect 
to hear how ‘inferior it is to Bret Harte’s delightful little classic, 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.”’ Africa is the only continent still 
left un-preempted, tho Olive Schreiner’s ‘African Farm’ takes a 
good southern section out of the coming partition. Some bright 
industrious novelist with a real long and wide story might appro- 
priate all the land adjoining Miss Schreiner’s farm as far north 
as the Mediterranean. 

“The whole world seemed to have been duly apportioned, 
until, doubtless discouraged by the gloomy terrestrial outlook, 
John Kendrick Bangs has fearlessly sailed into the infernal 
regions, with his ‘House Boat-on the Styx.’ But even here he 
finds a filled and preempted territory, held in the name of one 
Dante, an Italian.” 
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How Menzel and Madame Duse Met.—According 
to Dr. Waldstein, Adolph Menzel is to be accounted “the greatest 
painter of modern Germany.” He is alsoaveryshy man. An 
interesting story is told by Dr. Waldstein (Harper's Magazine, 
June) of the first meeting of Menzel and Mme. Duse. It runs as 
follows: “The great Italian actress, while recently at Berlin, saw 
some of Menzel’s pictures, and at once became an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius. Shecould not rest until she had purchased 
one of them. But then she was further anxious to meet the man 
himself. Menzel, on the other hand, tho most keenly alive to 
good dramatic art, and an ardent admirer of Mme. Duse’s acting, 
was shy to meet a lady, especially one who, he was led to know, 
formed so high an estimate of his artistic merit. With much trou- 
ble and diplomacy a meeting was arranged at the house of a com- 
mon friend. But here came an additional difficulty, which could 
only contribute to the initial embarrassment. Mme. Duse could 
not speak German, and Menzel knew no Italian. This, however, 
proved fortunate; for their common friend acted as interpreter. 
and it is believed that in his rendering of Menzel’s remarks he 
may have added some fluency of his own, or at least dissipated 
all traces of embarrassment. ‘The conversation thus proceeded so 
easily and warmly that at the end of the meeting the impulsive 
Italian actress, bidding farewell to the artist, suddenly seized his 
hand and kissed it reverentially, and then hastily departed 
Menzel was left standing petrified with the impression of so flat- 
tering a mark of admiration, and it was scme time before he 
could find words to say, ‘Why, I ought to have done that to 
her !’” 


The Plays that Pay Best.—The immoral on the stage 
does not pay, according to the view of Mr. Keith, one of New 
York city’s successful managers The New Age contains a full- 
page interview with him in which he says: 


“My constant aim is not to allow anything on the stage by word 
or action that is suggestive of double entendre, or which could be 
criticized by the most exacting critic. I believe that the added 
revenue supposed to be derived from the objectionable features is 
wholly an imaginary one, which is no way offset by the legitimate 
revenue otherwise possible. In proof of this, I am most happy to 
refer to my own houses by way of comparison with any in Amer- 
ica in which the patron has no opportunity to spend one penny 
other than for his seat, and the restrictions of which are greater 
than any other I know of.” 


NOTES. 


The Spectator (London) praises Crane’s “ Red Badge of Courage,” but 
thinks the book is wrongly praised as a novel. “ Weare inclined to praise 
it chiefly,’”’ says the reviewer, ‘‘as an interesting and painful essay in path- 
ology.” 


THE first long story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling since he wrote “The Light 
that Failed ’’ will appear serially in The New Review. It isa story of adven- 
ture on the great fishing-banks of Newfoundland, and bears the title of 
* Captain Courageous.’’ It will be started in 7he New Review at the end of 
the present year ane will run for six or eight months, 


THE date of Chopin’s birth is given as March or 2, 1809, in all the musical 
dictionaries, and on the monument erected to his memoryin Warsaw. The 
Rev. Father Bielawski, curé of the parish church at Zelazowa Wola, writes 
that an examination of church records shows that Frédéric Frangois Chopin 
was born February 22, 1810, and baptized April 23 of the same year. 


GOLDWIN SMITH is foretelling dismal days. “* Asthe tide is running,” says 
he, ‘‘I begin to think that if I live a few years longer I shall see thelast 
poet, the last horse, and the last woman. The poet will be supplanted by 
the man of science, the horse by the bicycle or automatic carriage, and the 
woman by the New Woman.” “All of which,” comments 7he //lustrated 
American, ‘is deliciously serious.”’ 


Miss ELIZABETH GARDNER, of Exeter, N. H., who is to marry the eminent 
French painter, Bouguereau, has herself achieved no little reputation. She 
received a gold medal from the Paris Salon, being the first American wo- 
man tosecure such an honor. She has been engaged to Bouguereau (who is 
72 years old) for nineteen years, the marriage not taking place because the 
Frenchman’s mother objected to his marriage with an American. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE ST. LOUIS TORNADO AND ITS WORK. 


Sg is well known that a large part of the damage done bya 

great tornado results not from the direct force of the wind, 
but from the fact that the great vortex, by its sucking action, 
suddenly reduces the atmospheric pressure over a large region, 


causing the air contained in buildings to expand with violence 
and wreck them. In fact a building is destroyed in this way by 


explosion just as truly as if gunpowder had been set off within it; 
only in the latter case the sudden excess of the pressure within 
over the pressure without would have been due to increase of the 
internal pressure, while in the former it is due to decrease of the 
external pressure. The-result is the same. In 7he Sctentific 
lmerican (June 27) John C. Barrows attempts, with good suc- 
cess, to show that an unusually large part of the devastation at 
St. Louis was caused in just this way. We quote parts of his 
article below and reproduce two of his photographs, which show 
most strikingly the effects in question ; 


“The first object to attract the attention of the writer as unusual 
was a small two-story brick house, the four walls of which were 
piled outside of and on their four respective sides of the founda- 
tion, the light inside partitions still standing in place, the floors 
being in fairly good condition and most of the contents of the 
rooms intact. The roof, a flat one, had been shifted to one side 
a foot or two, but still covered what was left of the house. The 
natural question was, In what manner and how could force be 
so applied as to blow out the four outside walls of a house, lift 
the roof a little and then drop it back again, and scarcely disturb 
the contents of the house, even the silk lamp-shade? The only 
answer seemed to be, the force was exerted from inside. 

“It then for the first time struck me as strange that most of 
the broken glass and even the window-frames for blocks around 
were blown out and lying on the sidewalks or in the side yards. 

“A few hundred feet west stood a house with peaked roof and 
side walls in place, but with the gable end of the front wall 
thrown out, from the ceiling of the second story to point of roof, 
revealing a formerly tight attic. What had exploded in that attic 

















HOUSE SHOWING BOTH WALLS BLOWN OUT UPON APPROACH OF THE 
VACUUM AREA. 


to blow out that brick wall? The windows in lower stories were 
mostly broken and the glass lying on the outside. Near by was 
another similar house with gable end of wall intact, but with 
part of the roof off. Thinking these results might be due to my 
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being in the center of the path of a twister, where a partial 
vacuum is always created, I went three blocks to one side at right 
angles to the path of the storm. It was still much the same, the 
force which had wrecked the buildings seemed to have come from 














FRONT WALLS FORCED OUT BY VACUUM WITHOUT. LAMP LEFT STANDING 
ON TABLE ON SECOND FLOOR. 








within. A five-story massive brick building, used as a trunk- 
factory, had almost its entire south wall piled on the ground be- 
side it, exposing the floors and roof untouched; and, stranger 
than all, piles of light empty trunks stood on several floors near 
the missing wall. Only seven had fallen out, the proprietor said. 
and they fell just outside and did not blow away. Pressure from 
within had evidently forced out this enormous wall, but once 
that pressure was relieved, the lightest objects were left undis- 
turbed. 

“Is it not possible that the atmospheric pressure over an area 
about a half a mile in circumference and rapidly moving eastward 
was reduced so largely and so suddenly as to account for it? A 
reduction of one and a half pounds of atmospheric pressure out of 


* the fifteen pounds to the square inch, if effected instantly, would 


afford a bursting pressure of two hundred and sixteen pounds to 
the square foot of internal surface of a roof or wall, provided the 
enclosed air could not escape. Barometers have recorded such 
changes in the immediate vicinity of great storms within a very 
short space of time. May the change not have been almost in- 
stantaneous in this case?” 


THE MODESTY OF A GREAT SCIENTIST. 


8 ippeona the heading “The Humility of a Great Man,” 7/%e 

Electrical World, in an editorial note, calls attention to 
the singular modesty displayed by Lord Kelvin (Sir William 
Thomson) in his address at the jubilee celebration given at Glas- 
gow to commemorate his half-century tenure of the chair of nat- 
ural philosophy in the university at that place. ,It has always 
been noticeable that great knowledge generally results in show 
ing to its possessor more clearly his relative ignorance, and tha! 
the depth of the attainments of one who professes to know al! 
about some subject may safely be questioned; and this instanc 
is but one more illustration of the fact. Says the notice in ques- 
tion: 

“With the full reports at hand of the Jubilee given in honor o! 
Lord Kelvin we are compelled to add still another comment ot 
admiration for England’s greatest scientist. Seldom, indeed, 's 
such honor bestowed upon an individual or received with more 
unaffected modesty and simplicity. He did not dwell upon th: 
advances made in science and invéntion during his tenure of the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy at the University of Glasgow 
neither did he think that he deserved credit for the work which 
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he had accomplished. ‘One word,’ he said, ‘characterizes the 
most strenuous of the efforts for the advancement of science that 
I have made perseveringly during fifty-five years. That word is 
failure. I knowno more of electric and magnetic force, or of the 
relation between ether, electricity, and ponderable matter, or of 
chemical affinity, than I knew and tried to teach to my students 
of natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as pro- 
fessor. Something .of sadness must come of failure, but in the 
pursuit of science, inborn necessity to make the effort brings with 
it much of the certaminis gaudia and saves the naturalist from 
being wholly miserable, perhaps even allows him to be fairly 
happy in his daily work.” Such was Lord Kelvin’s estimate of 
the aid which he had rendered in the advancement of science. 
He confessed that the problems which he had set out to fathom 
still remained unsolved and that his ambitions had resulted in 
failure. He still believed, however, that the time will come 
when the dark side of physical science shall be made bright and 
clear, in another generation if not in the present. Few men 
could have passed through such a demonstration without the feel- 
ing of a personal triumph and self-conscious pride. We do not 
wonder that Lord Kelvin retains in the English heart such an 
affectionate esteem, and we are glad to pay tribute to one possess- 
ing such remarkable qualities.” 


A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


U NDER the above title Prof. John Fiske writes an article 

which to the ordinary reader will seem remarkable in that 
it does not lay special stress on those applications of scientific 
knowledge to the arts that emphasize progress to the popular 
mind—the steam-engine, the telegraph and telephone, the elec- 
tric light. Instead, like the philosopher that he is, he places first 
in his catalog those discoveries that show a new way of looking 
at things or events—in short, those that point the way to intellec- 
tual evolution, without which the material progress could not be 
and of which it is merely one of the symptoms. Summing up all 
these he epitomizes modern scientific progress by the one word 
“evolution.” Men have come to regard all things as merely 
phases of development, and this new habit of thought, if we are 
to believe Professor Fiske, is at the bottom of all our advances. 
He places first in his list those discoveries which, like the finding 
of the planet Neptune, the measuring of stellar distances, and the 
analysis of stellar substance with the spectroscope, have served to 


enlarge our ideas of space. He says (Atlantic Monthly, July) : 


“To appreciate the philosophic bearings of this vast enlarge- 
ment of the mental horizon, let us recall just what happened 
when Newton first took the leap from earth into the celestial 
spaces by establishing a law of physics to which moon and apple 
alike conform. It was the first step, and a very long one, toward 
proving that the terrestrial and celestial worlds are dynamically 
akin, that the same kind of order prevails through both alike, that 
both are parts of one cosmic whole. So late as Kepler's time, it 
was possible to argue that the planets are propelled in their 
elliptic orbits by forces quite unlike any that are disclosed by 
purely terrestrial experienc *, and therefore perhaps inaccessible 
to any rational interpretation Such imaginary lines of demarca- 
tion between earth and heavens were forever swept away by 
Newton, and the recent work of spectrum analysis simply com- 
pletes the demonstration that the remotest bodies which the pho- 
tographic telescope can disclose are truly part and parcel of the 
dynamic world in which we live.” 


As a correlative to this, our ideas of time have also been enor- 
mously enlarged, as by the triumphs of philosophic geology, 
which showed that the earth sprang into being by no convulsive 


effort, but became what it is through long ages of change. 
Professor Fiske : 


Says 


“Geologists were at first disposed to imagine violent catas- 
trophes brought about by strange agencies—agencies which were 
perhaps not exactly supernatural, but were in some vague, un- 
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specified way different from those which are now at work in the 
visible and familiar order of nature. But Lyell proved that the 
very same kind of physical processes which are now going on 
about us would suffice, during a long period of time, to produce 
the changes in the inorganic world which distinguish one geolog- 
ical period from another. Here, in Lyell’s geological investiga- 
tions, there was for the first time due attention paid to the im- 
mense importance of the prolonged and cumulative action of 
slight and unobtrusive causes.” 


This expansion in our ideas of space and time, the Professor 
points out, could not fail to have a marvelous influence on habits 
of thought. Its first effect was the rise of the Positive Philoso- 
phy, which failed only because it attempted to mix scientific truth 
with specific sociological theories. The next was the conception 
of evolution in nature, which still powerfully controls scientific 
thought in all departments not only of biology, but even in phys- 
ical chemistry. After a brief but interesting sketch of the rise 
of this doctrine, culminating in the announcement of the theory 
of natural selection by Darwin, Fiske describes its effects in the 
following language : 


“Under the influence of this great achievement men in every 
department of science began to work in a more philosophical 
spirit. Naturalists, abandoning the mood of the stamp-collector, 
saw in every nook and corner some fresh illustration of Darwin's 
views. One serious obstacle to any general statement of the 
doctrine of evolution was removed. It was in 1861 that Herbert 
Spencer began to publish such a general systematic statement. 
His point of departure was the point reached by Baer in 1829, 
the change from homogeneity to heterogeneity. The theory of 
evolution had already received in Spencer’s hands a far more 
complete and philosophical treatment than ever before, when the 
discovery of natural selection came to supply the one feature 
which it lacked. Spencer’s thought is often more profound than 
Darwin's, but he would be the first to admit the indispensable- 
ness of natural selection to the successful working-out of his own 
theory.” 


The space at our command will not permit, us to follow Pro- 
fessor Fiske in his analysis of progress in chemistry and physics 
(particularly in the conception of matter as an aggregation of 
moving molecules), of advance in language-study, which has 
thrown so much light also on racial descent, and of the corre- 
sponding progress in anthropology. We close with his conclud- 
ing paragraphs. After noting that in all departments men have 
gradually come to regard things—“ whether planets or mountains 
or mollusks or subjunctive moods or tribal confederations”—not 
as having originated just as they now are, but as being “ phases 
in a process of development,” he says: 


“Now, what does all this drift of scientific opinion during more 
than two centuries mean? It can, of course, have but one mean- 
ing. It means that the world zs in a process of development, and 
that gradually, as advancing knowledge has enabled us to take 
a sufficiently wide view of the world, we have come to see that it 
is so. The old statical conception of a world created all at once 
in its present shape was the result of very narrow experience; it 
was entertained when we knew only an extremely smal] segment 
of the world. Now that our experience has widened, it is out- 
grown and set aside forever; it is replaced by the dynamical con- 
ception of a world in a perpetual process of evolution from one 
state into another state. This dynamical conception has come to 
stay with us. Our theories as to what the process of evolution is 
may be more or less wrong and are confessedly tentative, as 
scientific theories should be. But the dynamical conception, 
which is not the work of any one man, be he Darwin or Spencer 
or any one else, but the result of the cumulative experience of 
the last two centuries, this is a permanent acquisition. We can 
no more revert to the statical conception than we can turn back 
the sun in his course. Whatever else the philosophy of future 
generations may be, it must be some kind of a philosophy of evo- 
lution. 

“Such is the scientific conquest achieved by the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a marvelous story without any parallel in the history of 
human achievement.” 
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THE SCIENCE OF HORSE AND CARRIAGE. 


T has often been said that there is a right way and a wrong 
way of doing everything, and this applies to the harnessing 
of a horse and to the adjustment of the load he is expected to 
pull. As the “spirit of the age” is the tendency to investigate 
everything with a view to finding out the right way, such a 
familiar combination as a horse and a carriage could hardly be 
expected to escape this investigating process. We accordingly 
have several recent studies of traction, two of which, one by a 
French and one by an English engineer, are popularized by M. 
Daniel Bellet in an article in La Nature (Paris, June 27). The 
greater part of this article we translate here, as follows: 


“It may first be asked which is the better system, that which 
uses the collar or that of the breast strap; most drivers, especially 
those who use horses, have recourse indifferently to the one or 
the other according to the fancy of the moment. Almost all the 
authors that have studied the question give the preference to the 
collar, as best utilizing the forces of traction developed by the 
living motors; but they base their opinion on no demonstration. 
Some time since, M. G. Chénier made some exact investigations 




















GOING DOWN-HILL: 1, Improperly Loaded; 2, Properly Loaded. 
GOING UP-HILL: 3, Properly Loaded; 4, Improperly Loaded. 


on the manner of development of the force of traction and the 
comparative power of two horses of equal strength, one furnished 
with a collar, the other with a breast-strap. He was able to 
show that all the forces of traction produced by the combined 
action of the front and hind limbs converged at the shoulder. 
According to him, the traces should be attached a little below the 
lower third of the shoulder, acting perpendicularly upon this 
region. Whether strap or collar be used, the point of attachment 
of the traces is always the same, and from this point of view the 
two devices present no points of difference. But the collar chafes 
more frequently and more seriously than the breast-strap, it 
wears more quickly and costs more; it must be fitted more per- 
fectly to the animal to which it is applied. The breast-strap has 
not these same faults, but, on the other hand, it is easily displaced 
in driving a pair, and it must be carefully adjusted, su as to be 
neither too high nor too low. 

“This study has cleared up somewhat the use of different 
modes of harnessing; but there is a second point that has consid- 
erable importance—it is that of the-division of the load, with the 
object of diminishing as much as possible the fatigue of the living 
motor. Now a learned engineer, Mr. T. H. Brigg, has thought 
this matter of technical interest, and at the last meeting of the 
Society of Engineers, held at Whitehall, he described a study of 
the method of loading a vehicle. His avowed object was to ad- 
vocate a new method of harnessing and of hanging four-wheeled 
vehicles, invented by him; but he found it necessary to show 
what practise ought to be followed in loading two-wheeled vehi- 
cles. In one of our English contemporaries, where he has dis- 
cussed certain points of his communication, he gave a curious and 
very clear figure, which we reproduce above. 
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“In principle, a horse attached to a two-wheeled cart ascends a 
hill much more easily when the load bears on his back, or, speak- 
ing differently, when the weight bears in greater part on his loins. 

“Carters have practical knowledge of this fact, and when they 
are driving a horse that is drawing a cartload of earth or of 
stones, and see a hill before them, they move part of the earth or 
stones forward; with the same object they cause certain pieces of 
the harness to play to and fro. Our cut shows well the two 
methods that may be followed in climbing a hill—the good and 
the bad; in the good we see our man drawing his cart with ease: 
he feels that the weight of his passenger seated on the front of 
the vehicle gives him a better foothold; the levers formed by his 
limbs have a solid point of application, and can better utilize his 
muscular force. Artillerists who have to draw a cannon through 
a difficult pass use the same method when their horses are climb- 
ing an ascent, to increase the firmness of their footing on the 
ground. In the bad method, the passenger is seated at the rear 
of the cart, and the man who is drawing it feels that he is being 
lifted; he can scarcely get a contact with the earth; he slides 
without advancing. In descending the hill the phenomenon is 
the inverse; with the load in front our man supports this load 
vertically, when he need make little or no effort to keep the vehi- 
cle in motion ; his muscles are useless!y compressed by the weight 
that is thus placed forward. On the other hand, with his pas- 
senger in the second position, we see him descending on the run; 
he is completely relieved of the weight that he is carrying, and 
even partially of his own weight. 

“These two pictures allow us to make an instructive compari- 
son. Mr. Brigg, who understands the importance of these proc 
esses of reasoning, has profited by them to arrange his four- 
wheeled carriage in such fashion that the load may be shifted to 
the front or the rear according to the need, and he has thus suc- 
ceeded in causing a horse to draw without fatigue a weight much 
larger than that which the same horse could draw in an ordinary 
four-wheeled vehicle.”— 7ranslated for THe Liverary Dicest. 


CYCLING AND HEART DISEASE. 


HE effect of bicycle-riding on persons affected with heart 

disease, in the light of conclusions reached in the course of 

a recent discussion in England, is thus treated in 7he Hospital. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that even for sufferers from 

heart affection cycling in moderation is generally beneficial, tho, 

of course, excess must be avoided. We quote the paragraph 
alluded to, as follows: 


“It is calculated that more than a fourth of our adult popula- 
tion ‘cycles’ or meditates cycling. Of this fourth a very consid- 
erable proportion have reached or passed middle age. It can not 
but be that a number of these are the victims of ‘heart disease.’ 
What is the effect of cycling upon a person with a heart affection ? 
The answer is that everything depends upon the nature of the 
affection. We have long ceased to regard all heart affections as 
of an identical degree of seriousness, and long left off the un- 
scientific practise of wrapping all victims of heart disease in 
metaphorical cotton-wool. It is now understood that most suf- 
ferers from cardiac trouble profit by exercise, and that some are 
advantaged by a good deal of exercise, and that of a vigorous 
kind. Cycling, according to Mr. Turner, while dangerous in 
affections of the aortic valves, is often of great service in uncom- 
plicated mitral disease. Of course it must be cycling in modera- 
tion. Hill climbing and fast riding are peremptorily excluded, 
as is also riding which causes an approach to breathlessness. 
The great point for the beginner in such cases is, we hold, that 
he should spend adequate time and money in preliminary tuition. 
and not be in too great a hurry to be ‘off on his own account.’ 
While on this subject we can not but express surprise at the gen- 
eral incompetence and want of intelligence of the average ‘cycle’ 
tutor. Asarule he is one of the stupidest creatures breathing. 
There would appear to be an excellent opening for both men and 
women tutors in this new amusement and recreation. Cycling 
has evidently ‘come to stay,’ and if a certain number of moder- 
ately educated men and women with a little knowledge of physi- 
ology would take up the subject of tuition they would probably 
earn fair incomes, and certainly confer advantages on a good 


many people in the shape of increased comfort and improved 
health.” 
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PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


E translate from Der Stezn der Wezsen (Vienna, June 15) 
the following directions for producing a brilliant display 
of parlor fireworks with very simple materials : 


“Take an ordinary candle, and with a small clay pipe blow the 
flame—as shown in the accompanying picture—against a number 
of strips of tinfoil 
about an inch 
wide, closely press- 
ed together—tin- 
foil such as comes 
around chocolate. 
There will result a 
beautiful brilliant 
white flame. 

“By means of 
the blast due to the 
pipe, the supply of 
air to the flame, 
and consequently 
its heating power, 
will be increased, 
just as is the case 
with the blowpipe, 
and by its effect 
on the easily melt- 
ed metal, the lat- 
ter will fuse and 
fall in beautiful, 
glowing globules 
on the table. The 
table in all cases 
can be protected 
against possible injury by laying sheets of paper over it. The 
little spheres of metal run on in radiating lines, formed by 
swiftly rolling bits of burning tin. If the flame is powerful 
enough and therefore the melting and burning of the metal takes 
place rapidly, the rays are increased in number, and their light is 
more brilliant, so that they form a very pretty firework. 

“The effect of the oxidizing flame in burning the tin shows 
also in a very clear way the process of oxidation of metals by 
means of the oxygen of the air. After the glow has subsided 
only a whitish powder—the oxid—remains. In this way (by 
bringing heated tinfoil in contact with the atmospheric air) 
Giovanni Rey, a chemist of the seventeenth century, demon- 
strated the increase of weight in the formation of an oxid and the 
effect of the oxygen of the air on metallic bodies.”"— 7rans/lated 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





HOME FIREWORKS WITH TINFOIL, PIPE AND 
CANDLE. 


The Mechanical Analysis of Plants.—In a commu- 
nication to The American Naturalist, Prof. Charles E. Bessey 
thus makes fun of the so-called teaching of “botany” by writing 
down a mechanical plant analysis on a prepared blank: “For 
some time there has been an encouraging decrease in the annual 
crop of blanks for plant analysis,’ and we hoped to be able soon 
to announce the complete extinction of the species. It appears, 
however, that there are certain intellectual soils in which they 
still thrive, in spite of the fact that, like the Russian thistle, they 
are outlawed in most communities. We have before us two 
which bear the date 1896. . . . If one may distinguish between 
things which are necessarily bad, it may be said that the first is 
the better of the two. Its fault (which is fatal) is that it enables 
the pupil to ‘analyze’ a plant with the least possible thinking ; 
he does not have to remember anything; he merely reads the 
question, looks at his plant, and makes his entry on the proper 
line. The second blank (which is ‘copyrighted’) adds to the 
foregoing much which is confusing and scientifically vicious. 
Thus the pupil finds the questions‘ Flowers, Regular or Irregular? 
Why?’ which he is expected to answer in a line just wo and a 
half inches long! Again he is asked, ‘Flowers, Complete or 
Incomplete? Why?’ and is allowed aline exactly two inches long 
in which to give an answer to a question before which the wisest 
botanist may well quail. When will teachers realize that botan- 
ists are not made by the use of such ‘helps’ any more than Latin 
Scholars are made by the use of ‘ ponies’ ?” 
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Steel Tempered by Electricity.—‘ From Europe comes 
a report of a new process for the electrical treatment of steel for 
which most extraordinary claims are advanced,” says The Raii- 
way Review. “Indeed; so wonderful are the results said to have 
been achieved that it is surprising that the new process did not 
originate in America. The report says that M. Taux, of Strass- 
burg, has carried out the following experiments in the presence 
of a committee of engineers: 1. A drill tempered by electricity 
pierced through a piece of steel quite as quickly as a drill of the 
best steel tempered in the ordinary way would have done. 2. A 
circular saw tempered by electricity severed bars of iron with an 
ease that was surprising. 3. With shears of electric steel a bar 
of steel 134 inches wide and X inch thick was cut in two in a 
cold state, and the operation was repeated five times on the same 
bar, and no alteration whatever was observable on the edge of the 
shears. 4. A simple table-knife tempered by the new process 
cut eleven times in succession a piece of iron wire 1% mm. thick 
as easily as if it had been a piece of string. It is added that the 
process consists in dipping the tools, after being heated, into a 
conducting bath traversed by an electric current, but this is all 
the information vouchsafed, and we shall have to wait patiently, 
and perhaps in vain, for more definite particulars of the process.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


** DURING the month of January,” says 7he Medical News, “ there occurred 
over three hundred deaths from sunstroke in Australia. When called upon 
to offer suggestions relative to its prevention the Medical Board promptly 
informed the Colonial Government that of all the predisposing causes none 
was so potent as undue indulgence in intoxicating liquors —and in its treat. 
ment nothing seemed to have a more disastrous effect than the ad ministra- 
tion of alcoholic stimulants. Afterthis precaution, suggestions were offered 
regarding the selection of proper clothing, etc.” 


PROF. WM. H. BREWER contributes to 7he Vale Scientific Monthly an ac- 
count of observations during the past 45 years on earth tremors at Niagara 
Falls. The heaviest vibrations were on either side and near the Horsehoe 
Fall. They disappeared in places in the soft shales below the limestone, 
altho they were evident in the harder limestone and sandstones that occur 
amid these. Passing down along the gorge, the vibrations decreased in 
intensity, becoming too faint to be perceived between the suspension 
bridges, but increasing again on nearing the rapids. Persons living near 
the Falls believe that crystals are more common in the rocks there than 
elsewhere, the texture having been affected by the jar of the cataract, but 
Professor Brewer finds no evidence of this. 


“THE Journal de Généve is authority,” says 7he Electrical World, * for 
the statement that at some recent trials of the Swiss Federal Rifle meeting 
in practise shooting, curious deviations were noticed in the results of the 
shots, the cause being finally attributed to the electrical conductors paral- 
leling the range. In order to corroborate this supposition the authorities 
established parallel with the range and at a distance of about 12o feet, four 
steel cables carrying heavy currents. It was found that for a range of 260 
yards the bullet was laterally deviated about 70 feet. Beyond this range 
the deviation became still more apparent, and when using artillery and a 
range of 3,000 yards the deviation amounted to 14 degrees. It would be 
difficult to prophesy the final bearing which these experiments may pro- 
duce in the art of future warfare.” 


A FIRM in Rotterdam, according to 7he Electric Age, have made encour- 
aging experiments with an electric dredging-plant which has been ordered 
by an engineer former!y engaged on the Panama Canal, for the Elsa River, 
in Spain. ‘“‘*The power is produced on shore, where a 150 horse-power 
engine is driving a three-phase generator whose currents of 2,000 volts are 
sent over to the dredger by acable. On board the currents are converted 
down to 200 volts to drive the various electric motors. The obvious 
advantage of the arrangement is that the power plant on board becomes 
much simpler, that less men are required, and that the chaining of the 
dredger becomes easier than when a pipe connection has to be maintained 
between the dredger and shore. Whether the electric motor is fitted for 
the exceedingly rough work is a different question, which would, however, 
only be a temporary bar. Electric centrifugal apparatus have for some 
time been working on the Continent ; they had to be specially constructed, 
but they perform their duty. 


* THE saucy charge of M. Paul Bourget, in his recent work on America, 
says The Medical Times, *“‘ that society in New York spent its leisure time 
in looking up their grandparents, called forth the retort from Mark Twain 
thatin this they differed from the French, who spent most of ¢hezr time in 
looking up their parents. This clash of wit has directed the attention of 
7hc Medical Record to statistics which show a Gecrease of marriage in 
France and a very much larger percentage of illegitimate children there 
than in America. Twenty-eight per cent. of Parisian children, says 7he 
Record, are illegitimate, and out of every 100 families 33 have no children, 
unless they are still-born. Out of 60,000 babes born in Paris yearly 20,000 
are sent out to nurse, and of these 38 per cent. die the first year. These 
startling facts look to a gradual withering of national life and strength, 
and in process of time a slow but sure extinction of national existence 
M. Bourget’s sneer is more than offset by Mark Twain's spicy rejoinder, 
and The Record’s array of sharply telling facts.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM UP TO DATE. 


ROF. W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, contributes to 7he Watchman 
an article on biblical criticism and its results up to date, as he 
sees them, in the settlement of doubtful and disputed points in 
the Old and the New Testaments. As to the latter, Dr. Blaikie 
says that rationalistic criticism has suffered a defeat all along 
the line. As instances of this he mentions the naturalistic theory 
of Paulus, the myth theory of Strauss, and the suicidal theory of 
Renan, all of which he says have now been discarded by scholars 
generally. After speaking of the arguments against the non- 
supernatural position presented in the writings of Pfleiderer and 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Dr. Blaikie continues: 


“Rational criticism, therefore, hard tho it has labored in the 
very fire, leaves Jesus Christ where it found Him, and where His 
church has ever placed Him; and we may say nearly the same 
thing of the Gospels which record His life. Desperate tho the 
effort has been to relegate the Gospels to the second century, and 
thereby impair their historical authority, it has proved a failure. 
Rationalists themselves have been driven back toward the first 
century, if not within the century itself. Even in regard to the 
fourth Gospel, which has been the Malakoff of the position, the 
whole trend of criticism is now in the conservative direction. 
Were you to poll scholarly Christendom to-day, you would find 
such a preponderance of opinion in favor of St. John as would 
leave all other possible writers of that Gospel in a miserable 
minority.” 


Dr. Blaikie next turns to the criticism of the Old Testament, 
summing up his observations here under four heads. On the 
following points he asserts that the critics themselves have had to 
draw in: 


“Thus (1), it used to be contended that the art of writing was 
unknown in the early history of Israel, and did not come into 
operation until the time of the kings; consequently that Moses 
could not have written the Pentateuch, and that there could have 
been no written record of the earlier laws. This has been en- 
tirely refuted by the recent discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, which show not only that writing was common both in 
Egypt and Canaan before the Exodus, but present us with the 
very letters which were received at that time by the King of 
Egypt from his tributaries in Canaan. 

‘“*(2) In like manner, the contention that the Hebrews had no 
books till about 800 B.c. is inconsistent with the obvious tenor of 
some of the early prophets, preeminently Hosea and Amos. 
Israel is charged with having all through their history neglected 
the law of God—not a mere traditional law, but a law contained 
in writing. ‘I have wrztfen to him the great things of my law 
but they were counted as a strange thing.’ It is assumed that 
the law was written, and there is no hint that that was a recent 
arrangement; it seems to have been contemporaneous with the 
law itself. 

“(3) There is now a disposition on the part of the critics to 
allow to Moses a larger share in the construction of various law- 
codes than was at first conceded. For even critics must own that, 
from first to last, the law was counted to be the law of Moses. 

“(4) And the idea of Wellhausen and others that more than 
half the Old Testament was written after the Exile is manifestly 
extravagant and untenable. No reasoning, however plausible, 
can disconnect the name of David with the authorship of Psalms, 
or make it credible that there were no men in the nation till the 
return from Babylon whose religious experience qualified them 
for the task. Equally out of the question is it to argue that when 
David, with such elaboration, organized his body of singers and 
players for the service of the tabernacle and the temple, he left 
them without any suitable songs to sing. 

“On the other hand, some points contended for by the critics 
have been very generally accepted. We have learned to lay 
more stress on the historical development of the nation of Israel, 
and to view all the transactions in which they were concerned 
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more directly in their historical and geographical connections. 
It is generally allowed, too, that the historical books, as we have 
them, were compiled in a large measure from preexisting ma- 
terials, and that probably two or more such documents were 
drawn upon in the compilation of some of the books. And a 
considerable share of supplementary work must be allowed to the 
successive redactors who brought down the books to date. Of 
course this view conflicts with the impression which some seem 
to have that each book came into existence in a complete and 
finished form, ‘bound, gilt, and lettered,’ as some one has put it, 
just as we have our Bible to-day. There is no point on which our 
presuppositions are more liable to conflict with the divine plan 
than the manner in which God inspired the sacred records.” 


CAN A GOOD CATHOLIC BE AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST ? 


HIS question is being raised by Roman Catholic journals in 
reviewing the latest book written by Father Zahm, entitled 
“Evolution and Dogma.” Dr. Zahm is a defender of the theory 
of evolution, tho he holds with Virchow that ‘“‘all researches un- 
dertaken to establish continuity in the progressive development 
of man have proved futile,” and that “the ‘missing link’ is a 
chimera.” In reviewing Dr. Zahm’s book Zhe Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart (July) dissents from his position, and thinks 
that the book falls far short of its author's purpose. It raises the 
question at the head of this article, and while it answers it af- 
firmatively, does so in a guarded way. We quote: 


“Can a good Catholic be an evolutionist, has been often asked. 
It is a doubt which has arisen in the minds of many. It was to 
settle the consciences of Catholics thus afflicted that Dr. Zahm 
wrote his book. The very fact that Dr. Zahm himself is a good 
Catholic and ano less good evolutionist should be sufficient to 
solve the question. Speaking generally, then, the answer must 
be in the affirmative. In regard to the theory of evolution there 
is only that restriction common to all philosophical speculations, 
viz. : as long as it does not conflict with the teachings of revela- 
tion, as understood and interpreted by the Church. He who 
teaches, then, that the various species of plants and animals de- 
veloped in the course of time from inorganic matter—of course, in 
virtue of forces impressed upon it by the Creator—tho he may 
utter a philosophical error or a gratuitous assertion, which he can 
not prove, propounds nothing that is against revelation. 

“If, however, he generalizes further and says that man is the 
result of a similar development he immediately comes im conflict 
with the obvious teaching of the Scripture, which says that God 
formed the body of the first man from the slime of the earth and 
breathed into it a living soul; and that He formed the body of 
the first woman from a rib taken from the side of the first man. 
The ape-theory of the origin of man is, therefore, directly opposed 
to the teaching of the Scripture. 

“But there is a compromise theory which may be thus formu- 
lated: since the spiritual and immortal soul of man can have no 
other origin than creation, let us admit that it was directly 
created by God; but it is no harm to allow that the body of man 
was brought to its present state of perfection by a process of <e- 
velopment through a countless succession of species. Thus God 
may be said to have formed it from the slime of the earth. If 
any cogent reason could be shown for departing from the obvious 
and literal meaning of the Scripture in the case, such an interpic- 
tation would be lawful. But so far not a single convincing argu- 
ment has been produced by evolutionists for the development 0! 
the human body from a lower animal species; may, the insur- 
passable chasm of the missing link ever yawns open before 
them. Therefore it is rash and unreasonable to defend sucl < 
theory. . . 

“The ape theory and all the vagaries connected with it are the 
product of naturalism and infidelity. First, it was taken for 


granted that the Mosaic doctrine on the origin of man was 4 
myth. Then scientists went out in search of a theory to explain 
the origin of man. The ape theory commended itself to them 4s 
one of an indefinite variety of hypotheses. 


It was proposed 12 
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an interesting and attractive manner by scientists and literary 
men. It appealed to the imagination of the ignorant and un- 
trained. It was adopted as a working hypothesis by the learned 
who had abandoned all faith in revelation, and was preached as 
a gospel to the half-learned. Thus it became the vogue in the 
so-called educated circles, and any one who was unable to talk of 
protoplasm and evolution and natural selection, and the struggle 
for existence, and the survival of the fittest, was regarded as very 
ignorant indeed. No wonder then that unscientific Catholics, 
and even some rather imaginative Catholic scientists, should have 
been drawn in this same direction. The upshot is that we have 
in our schools a respectable contingent of so-called Catholic evo- 
lutionists. However, evolution in the Catholic sense, which is 
forced to sacrifice the ape theory, will hardly gain a wide- 
extended popularity. Evolution without the ape-theory is like a 
body without a head, a building without a roof. It is a theory 
that must stop violently before the last and legitimate conclusion 
is reached. Such a theory can not, in the long run, commend 
itself to reasoning men.” 





THE MINISTER AND THE STATE. 


DELIVERANCE by. Judge Sage, of Cincinnati, at a recent 

session of the United States District Court in that city had 
relation to the important question as to what a minister of the 
Gospel may and may not do as a citizen. So much interest has 
been aroused and so much has been said during the past few 
years on the duty of the clergy with reference to political matters 
and affairs of state that the views of Judge Sage have a special 
and timely value. The pointcame up in a case where Judge Sage 
had before him for sentence certain criminals proved guilty of 
violating the laws against gambling. The lawyers for the de- 
fense set up a plea that some of the witnesses, two in particular, 
were ministers of the Gospel, one of whom had acted the part of 
a detective, and that therefore some mitigation of penalty ought 


to be granted. Referring to this plea, Judge Sage said: 


“Two gentlemen, who are clergymen, were called upon the 
stand, and testified as witnesses for the Government. It appears 
that they had at different times in this case acted as detectives. 
One of them had been employed specially in this way. Now, the 
counsel for defendants have commented on this. They have the 
right to comment. They dwelt upon the unfitness of such per- 
formances on the part of those whose profession it is to preach 
the Gospel of Jesu Christ. Now, gentlemen, perhaps it is not 
improper that in this connection I state in very few words my 
own convictions in this matter, so you can see that 1 am not under 
the influence of any prejudice or bias. Jesus Christ lived in this 
world at a time when there were about as many bad laws and as 
few good laws as at any time in the world’s history. It does not 
appear that He ever asked for the repeal of any existing law, or 
for the enactment of any new law. Certainly, if He made any 
proposition clear and distinct it was that His Kingdom was not of 
this world. I have sometimes thought that in these modern 
times some of His followers, some even of His ministers, have 
practically committed themselves to the proposition that it will 
be impossible to evangelize this world without an act of the legis- 
lature. I do not believe it. I believe exactly what was said by 
the Savior of the world Himself, that the devil is the Prince of 
this world. I believe that Christianity is the exhibition in this 
world of the power of the love of God Almighty through Jesus 
Christ His Son; and it is my opinion that whenever one of His 
ministers appeals from the Bible to a statute book, or from the 
Almighty to the governor of a State or the mayor of a city or the 
judge of a court, he makes a mistake and lowers his standard. I 
don't think the Almighty takes much stock in that sort of thing. 
History teaches us that the most wonderful, nay, miraculous 
progress of Christianity was achieved in the first centuries after 
Christ, when the power and the wealth and the learning of the 
world were opposed to it, and the strong arm of its governments 
was applied to persecute its disciples even to torture and to death. 
On the other hand, the time when Christianity fell into an almost 
fatal embrace was when later it accepted an alliance with the 
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State and undertook to advance and strengthen itself by human 
legislation and human power. 

““Now, gentlemen, these are my views; so that I have not any 
prejudice in favor of clerical efforts, excepting those that are in 
reliance upon spiritual power. But let me refer you to an inci- 
dent in the life of Jesus Christ Himself that indicates that a 
minister may properly take a hand sometimes in the affairs of this 
world. The occasion to which I refer was when Jesus Christ 
found men in the temple selling oxen, sheep, and doves, and the 
changers of money sitting. And when he had made a scourge of 
small cords, he drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep 
and oxen, and poured out the changers’ money, and overthrew 
the tables. 

“T recognize also, gentlemen, that because a man is a clergy- 
man he does not cease to be a citizen, and whileI do not believe 
in any attempt to promote Christianity by statute, wholly or in 
part, I do believe that if there is a crying evil, whether intemper- 
ance, or Sabbath-breaking, or lotteries, or any other species of 
crime, the clergy have as good right as other good citizens to ‘n- 
tervene.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S SPECULATIONS ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY. 


the prefatory remarks of his disquisition on the theme “Is 

There Another Life?” (July Forum), Dr. Goldwin Smith 
reexpresses his belief in the Darwinian theory of evolution, and 
remarks that Darwin’s discovery has effaced the impassable line 
which we took to have been drawn by aseparate creation between 
man and the beasts which perish. Science, he observes, Darwin- 
ian and general, has put an end to the traditional belief in the 
soul as a being separate from the body, breathed into the body by 


a distinct act of the Creator. Soul and body, we now know, are 


indivisible from each other, advancing in all parts and aspects 
through the same stages to maturity, and succumbing at last to 
the same decay. After this thought comes the key to Dr. Smith’s 
argument, where he says: “ Not that this makes our nature more 
material in the gross sense of that term. Spirituality is an at- 
tribute of moral elevation and aspiration, not of the composition 


of the organism. Without following Dr. Smith further in his in- 


troductory words, let us quote from the more compact part of his 
treatise, as where he says: 


“The doctrine of a future life with rewards for the good and 
punishment for the wicked, as we all know, pervades the New 
Testament. That this world is evil, and Christians must look 
forward to a better world, is the teaching of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity and of all the Christian churches. It could not fail to be 
fostered by the state of the world and especially of the subject 
provinces under the Roman Empire. The Christian martyrdoms 
are a signal testimony to the same belief. Yet the doctrine can 
hardly be said to be so distinctly stated in the New Testament as 
its overwhelming importance might have led us to expect. It is 
in fact rather assumed than stated. The passages concerning it 
are rather homiletic than dogmatic; they are enforcements of the 
infinite blessedness of piety and goodness, of the infinite curse 
attending wickedness, rather than enunciations of an article for 
a creed. Nor is anything explicitly said as to the manner in 
which the mortal is to put on immortality, or as to the state and 
occupations of the blessed in the next world. White robes, 
harps, palm branches, a city of gold and jewels, are not spiritual ; 
they must be taken as material imagery ; taken literally they pro- 
voke the derision of the sceptic. . . 

“In all the churches there is now a revolt against the belief in 
eternal fire, which nevertheless, if the Gospel is to be taken liter- 
ally, it would seem impossible toavoid. Such a belief in fact can 
hardly be thought ever to have gained a practical hold on the 
mind; if it had, it would almost have dissolved humanity with 
terror. Nor is there in reality any such line of demarcation be- 
tween the good and the wicked as that drawn in the homiletic 
language of the Gospel between the wheat and the tares, between 
the sheep and the goats, between those who enter ty the wide 
and by the narrow gate. Between the extreme points of good- 
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ness and wickedness there are gradations of character in number 
infinite and fluctuating from hour to hour. The Roman Catholic 
Church tries to meet this difficulty by the invention of Purgatory, 
which, it is needless to say, is a creation of her own. In this case 
also the difficulty is enhanced when we take in children and those 
on whom circumstances have borne so hardly as almost to pre- 
clude volition. Nor are the passages in the Gospel concerning 
the future state, if pressed literally, altogether consistent with 
each other, at least with regard to the mode of the transition. 
The idea generally presented is that of a final judgment in which 
the good are to be separated from the wicked, the good entering 
into eternal joy, the wicked into eternal fire, and of a period of 
sleep or unconsciousness which is to last till the Judgment Day. 
But this is not consistent with the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
with the preaching of Christ to the souls in prison, or with the 
words of Christ on the cross to the penitent thief. These varia- 
tions become more important when we consider the unspeakably 
vital character of the doctrine. Resurrection of the body is an 
article of the creed. It presents insuperable difficulties: not only 
are the particles of the body dispersed, but they must often be 
incorporated into other bodies. Besides, is a babe to rise again a 
babe, and is an old man to rise with the body of old age? De- 
vices for meeting such difficulties may be found; but they are 
devices and not solutions.” 





The beliefs of Plato, Socrates, and other great thinkers of an- 
tiquity are next reviewed, after which the article proceeds: 


“A belief in the immortality of the soul has been a part of most 
of the religions, yet not of all. It is absent from the sacred 
books of the Hebrews, desperate as have been the efforts to im- 
port it into them; and bold as is the statement of Anglican Arti- 
cles that both in the Old and the New Testament everlasting life 
is offered to mankind through Christ. An exception such as that 
of the Hebrews, an eminently religious nation, is enough to bar 
any argument from universal consent, even if universal consent, 
where it can be explained by natural desire, were sufficient to 
prove a belief innate. The other world has often formed the 
lucrative domain of priests, who have pretended by mystic rites 
to provide the dying with a passport to celestial bliss. Egypt 
seems to have been preeminent in the definiteness of her belief 
and the minuteness of her mortuary ritual, while she was also 
strangely preeminent in the effort to protract the existence of the 
bodily tenement, showing thereby apparently an absence of belief 
in the separate existence of the soul. The Persian faith in a 
future life appears also to have been strong, tho mixed with de- 
grading absurdities which make it philosophically worthless. 
Buddhism is a philosophy rather than a religion, while upon any 
hypothesis as tothe meaning of Nirvana, the hope of the Buddhist 
is not personal immortality but escape from personal existence.” 


The argument goes on, in substance: The mere existence of a 
desire in man to prolong his being can afford little assurance that 
the desire will be fulfilled. Of desires that will never be fulfilled 
man’s whole estate is lamentably full. If to each of us his own 
little being is inexpressibly dear, so is its own little being to the 
insect, which nevertheless is crushed without remorse and with- 
out hope of a future existence. It is sad that man should perish, 
and perish just when he has reached his prime. This seems like 
cruel wastefulness in nature. But is not nature full of waste? 
To quote: 


“Can we rest on the presumption that for all suffering, at least 
for all unmerited suffering here, supreme justice must have pro- 
vided compensation hereafter? Is there not an infinity of suffer- 
ing among animals? Are not many of them by the very constitu- 
tion of nature doomed as the prey of animals to suffer agonies of 
fear and at last a painful death? Are not others fated to be tor- 
tured by parasites? Yet where will be their compensation? 
Where will be the compensation of the hapless dog which writhes 
beneath the knife of the vivisector, and which not only is innocent 
but is an involuntary benefactor of humanity ? 

“That a survey of nature drives us to one of two conclusions, 
either to the conclusion that Benevolence is not omnipotent or to 
the conclusion that Omnipotence is not, in our acceptation of the 
term, purely benevolent, has been proved with a superfluity of 
logic. What may be behind the veil we can not tell. But in that 


which is manifested to us there seems to be nothing that can 
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warrant us in looking for immortality as the certain gift of unlim- 
ited benevolence invested with unlimited power.” 


All the hope of immortality entertained by Dr. Smith seems to 
be embodied in the following, which we make a closing para- 
graph: 


“Is there any voice in our nature which distinctly tells us that 
death is not the end? If there is, there seems to be no reason 
why we should not listen to it, even tho its message may be in- 
capable of verification such as in regard to a material hypothesis 
is required by physical science. That the intelligence of our five 
senses, of which science is the systematized record, is exhaustive, 
we have, it must once more be said, no apparent ground for as- 
suming; the probability seems to be the other way; it seems 
likely that our senses, mere nerves even if completeiy evolved, 
are imperfect monitors, and that we may be living in a universe 
of which we really know as little as the mole—which no doubt 
seems to itself to perceive everything that is perceptible—knows 
of the world of sight. Now, there does seem to be a voice in 
every man which, if he will listen to it, tells him that his account 
is not closed at death. The good man, however unfortunate he 
may have been, and even tho he may not have found integrity 
profitable, feels at the end of life a satisfaction in his past and an 
assurance that in the sum of things he will find that he has chosen 
aright. The most obdurately wicked man, however his wicked- 
ness may have prospered, will probably wish when he comes to 
die that he had lived the life of the righteous. It may be possible 
to explain the sanctions or warnings of conscience generally as 
the influence of human opinion reflected in the individual mind, 
transmitted perhaps by inheritance and accumulated in trans- 
mission. But such an explanation will hardly cover the case of 
death-bed self-approbation or remorse. There seems to be no 
reason why we should not trust the normal indications of our 
moral nature as well as the normal indications of our bodily 
sense; and against the belief that the greatest benefactors and 
the greatest enemies of mankind rot at last in the same grave our 
moral nature vehemently rebels. Not much, it is to be feared, 
is to be gained in regard to this or to any other question respect- 
ing man’s estate by taking mystical or transcendental views of 
the moral law.” 





A NEW METHOD OF BIBLE STUDY. 


E shall come in the future to teach almost entirely by 

biography,” once remarked Professor Jowett to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. It is this method which iseto be used by the 
Chautauqua University in its recently established department fo: 
the “New Education in the Church.” Bishop John H. Vincent, 
the famous founder and head of Chautauqua, outlines the pro- 
posed methods in an article in the July Homiéletic Review as 
follows: 


“An experiment is to be made at the very outset in the study 
of a single chapter in the New Testament—a representative chap- 
ter, historical and biographical, and at the same time vital with 
fundamental doctrine and calculated, as few single chapters in 
the New Testament are, to give comprehensive views of revela- 
tion and to stimulate the student to the exercise of the highest 
religious faith. 

“A little volume has been prepared by a superior scholar in 
New-Testament exegesis. It contains the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews. It is entitled, ‘Heroes of Faith. A Study of a Chap- 
ter from the Greek New Testament for Beginners,’ by Burris A. 
Jenkins, D.B., with an introduction by Prof. Joseph Henry 
Thayer... . 

“Here is a simple guide to the study of New-Testament Greek. 
We have good hope that many pastors will organize little circles 
for the study of ‘ Heroes of Faith,’ thus introducing Sunday-school 
teachers, pupils, and others to the delights of the original Greek 
and to the critical study of the New Testament and to the rich 
teachings concerning faith which this chapter contains. 

“At Chautauqua this summer Mr. Wallace N. Stearnes, a grad- 
uate of Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., will conduct 
a class in the ‘Heroes of Faith.’ .. . 
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“In addition to these critical studies the ‘New Education in the 
Church’ will organize a seminary for the exhaustive study of the 
higher forms of home-study and Sunday-school work and to en- 
courage and aid special church classes in biblical exegesis and 
literature.” 


A DEFENSE OF MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


HE rapid development of material science during “the cycle 
closing with the year 1899” has riveted man’s attention 

upon the visible manifestations of life and wedded him to sensu- 
ous enjoyments. What is needed is to bring to him a new reali- 
zation of the reality of the unseen, “that he is a child of spirit and 
of thé universe as well as of earth and of passion.” This, so 
Kate Buffington tells us (Avena, July), is the work that Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky performed. “She dazzled, mystified, antag- 
onized; but she made men ¢Azzk.” The writer goes on to reply 


to one or two of the popular criticisms of Mme. Blavatsky : 


“*Charlatan,’ ‘adventuress,’ and like names have been freely 
showered upon her, and few save those who have studied under 
her know whether the accusations are true or false. Let us con- 
sider facts. Born in a favored class of society, with wealth and 
high position at her command, why should she resign these 
worldly advantages, that were hers beyond dispute, and devote 
her life to incessant toil and hardship merely to become an ‘ad- 
venturess’ and a‘pretender’? Charlatans and adventurers gen- 
erally have some selfish end in view, some worldly gain after 
which they strive. There is always a selfish motive at the root 
of fraud. Noone can find a true incident in Mme. Blavatsky’s 
much-ventilated career to show that she ever asked or would 
accept money—other than what she legitimately earned in the lit- 
erary mart to the world—for her personal use. Instead of gain- 
ing what the world values, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky renounced 
her inherited advantages to carry out her work. 
tions can not endure without sustaining evidence.” 


Mere accusa- 


Answering the charge of plagiarism made against Mme. 
Blavatsky, the writer quotes from that lady’s book, “‘Secret Doc- 
trine” (vol. i., p. clv.), in which Madame says that she has never 
claimed to do more than is indicated in the words of Montaigne 


when he said: “Gentlemen: I have here made only a nosegay 


of culled flowers, and have brought nothing of my own but the 
string that ties them.” “She always,” says 7he Arena writer, 
“preferred the expression of a fact through the words of another 
to asserting herself. Only a generous soul would willingly adopt 
that method.” 


Canon Farrar on a Universal Religion. — Canon 
Farrar has been interviewed by a writer for 7e Chautauguan 
(July), and the first question propounded was whether he believed 


we should ever have a universal religion. He answered: 


“T have no doubt of it. Christianity will be the only religion 
of the far future, and we are fast coming toward a universal relig- 
ion. Have you ever thought how rapidly the Christian religion 
is growing? ‘Three centuries after Christ, of all the people in 
the world only one in every one hundred and fifty was a Chris- 
tian. Now one third of the world’s population bows down to the 
Christian God. Our missionaries to-day are in every part of the 
globe. They are beginning to make themselves felt in places 
where for years they have labored under the greatest disadyan- 
tages. In Hindustan there is a vast number of Christian 
churches. The Fiji Islands have become Christian, and a great 
work is now going on in New Zealand and elsewhere. The open- 
ing up of the interior of Africa means that Christianity will follow 
the explorers, and I can see the time coming when a great corps 
of Christian workers will be pushing the standard of Christ into 
the most remote corners of the globe. 

“But how about the spread of infidelity?’ I asked. ‘We have 
in America many infidels. England and the other parts of Europe 
are full of unbelievers, and it is said that the Japanese and the 
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Hindus when they give up their own religion through missionary 
teaching often become agnostics and lose faith in everything.’ 

“*T don’t believe infidelity is increasing,’ Canon Farrar replied. 
‘One unbeliever makes, as a rule, more fuss than a number of 
believers, and he becomes conspicuous by the fewness of his kind. 
Why, in England the people believe more and more intelligently 
every year; and as for the theosophists and Buddhists of this 
country—you could get them all in this room and have some 
space to spare about the corners. It is not true that the majority 
of Hindus or Japanese who are converted become infidels. The 
most of them who give up their own religion at the teaching of 
the missionaries become Christians, and many of our best and 
most faithful workers are found among those of the so-called 
heathen nations.’” 


Church Quarrels.—“ We see an account of a clergyman 
severely chastised by his congregation and another minister who 
proposed to take the pulpit. The discomfited clergyman was 
flung down the pulpit stairs while the other minister was ascend- 
ing the opposite side. This scene was rather lively for a church, 
and we protest against it. But while reading it, we thought 
whether or not there was any more sin in such a bellicose en- 
counter than in many of the church quarrels of the day. How 
often elders and deacons look daggers at each other, if they posi- 
tively do not wield them. How often people would hurl a minis- 
ter down the stairs, if it would not read badly in the newspapers. 
How murderously Mary Jane looks across the church at Elizabeth 
Ann. What violent antipathy going down from generation to 
generation between the two leading families of the congregation. 
The minister which one family likes the other despises; and the 
sons and daughters take up the ecclesiastical grudge when their 
fathers and mothers yield it with their last mortuary struggle. 
Would it not be better for the two families to appoint each a 
champion, and let them go out on the village green, and in phy- 
sical encounter settle the disputation? Indeed we prefer to this 
greater evil of life-long embitterment the lesser evil of the afore- 
said pulpit tussle. A disease that comes to eruption is better than 
that which lingers in the blood and kills the patient.”— 7he 
Christian Herald. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Pan-Presbyterian Council at its recent session in Glasgow, Scotland, 
unanimously accepted the invitation to hold its meeting in Washington, 
D. C., in 1899. 


“THE aptest characterization of the late Dr. A. J. Gordon,” says Zhe 
Watchman, *“‘that could be made in a sentence is that he did not prepare 
sermons but prepared himself.’’ 


THE Missionary Secretaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 
have appointed July 26 as Debt-Paying Day, the plan being to have all the 
churches, Sunday-schools, and Epworth Leagues throughout the denomi- 
nation make a simultaneous effort on that date to raise the $220,000 indebt- 
edness on the Missionary Society of the Church. 


THE annual report of the General Secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies (John Willis Baer) refers to a prophecy ten years ago by Dr. 
Twitchell that the membership of the societies would by this time amount 
to ‘ta round million.” Mr. Baer then remarks that the membership is now 
2,750,000, and the number of societies 46,135. Out of this membership 
231,900 have joined the churches in America this year. 


MR. GLADSTONE, anent his letter to Cardinal Rampolla, was asked the 
following question by a Baptist minister: ‘* Would you, if your heart's 
desire was fulfilled, see the whole of Christendom under the sway of the 
Pope? If not, why ask Papal sanction for the validity of the Anglican 
Orders or any form of ministry?” The following reply, which the Non- 
conformists regard as evasive, was received: ‘The Church of Rome 
recognizes as valid a baptism when regularly performed by other Christian 
communions. For baptism read orders Papal sanction would strengthen 
Christianity.” 

IN a recent number of the London Exfosttor appeared an article by Rev. 
John Watson (“Ian Maclaren "’) on “ Jesus Our Supreme Teacher,” in which 
he;presented his conception of a proper creed for the Church in these words : 
“TI believe in the Fatherhood of God;I believe in the words of Jesus; 
I believe in the clean heart; I believe in the service of God ; I believe in 
the unworldly life; I promise to trust God and follow Christ ; to forgive 
my enemies and to seek after the righteousness of God.’ The Christian 
Observer quotes the foregoing and adds this comment: “As soon as we 
have a statement of doctrine which is acceptable to the Unitarian as 
well as the Christian, that very fact proves its worthlessness as a creed in 
honor of Christ.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


FINANCIAL REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


OR weeks reports have been current that Russia is about to 

reform her financial system and establish the gold standard. 

She has nominally been on a silver basis, tho specie payments 

have long been suspended, and her paper has circulated at a 

heavy discount. This depreciated and inconvertible paper has 

been a legal tender, and coin has almost entirely disappeared 
from circulation. 

The proposed reform is still under the consideration of the 
government council, and will not become law for another year 
at least. The press, however, is vigorously debating it in the 
light of the very scant information given out to the general pub- 
lic by the Government. The best statement of the nature of the 
reform is made in the Russkate Bogatstvo, a St. Petersburg 
monthly. We translate it in part as follows: 


“The fundamental feature of the reform is the restoration of 
the convertibility of the paper money into coin. Last year, as 
a preliminary step, the Government, by a special enactment, 
authorized the making of gold contracts— that is, people were 
permitted to provide for the payment of obligations, not in paper 
at the par or face value, but either in gold or paper at the actual 
market value. The legal unit has still been the paper ruble, 
and it has remained legal tender. The measure, it was expected, 
would bring gold into circulation, but it has not been very suc- 
cessful in this regard, and but few have availed themselves of the 
privilege. The projected reform, when put in force, will make 
coin again legal tender, equally with paper, while paper will be 
convertible into gold. 

“Of course the mere resumption of specie payments is no re- 
form, properly speaking ; but while hitherto the monetary unit or 
standard has been silver, it is now proposed to make gold the 
unit. Gold is to bea legal tender in any amount; silver is to 
circulate as subsidiary coin merely and to be a legal tender to an 
amount not exceeding fifty rubles in private debts. while the 
Government is to accept it in any amount in payment of all dues 
except customs duties. A new gold coin is to be established 
equal to two thirds of the value of the present gold ruble and to 
the full value of the present paper ruble. . . 

“Finally, a most important change is the suspension of all 
paper issues by the Government treasury and the complete vest- 
ing of the right to issue paper money to the National Bank. The 
bank will issue notes in response to the demands of trade and 
commerce, irrespective of governmental needs. The outstanding 
paper is to be gradually retired and replaced by bank-notes, under 
certain provisions as to gold redemption and the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve.” 


In commenting upon this reform, the magazine named, while 
insisting on great care and conservatism during the transitional 
stage, is inclined to regard it as salutary and progressive. It 
says that the fluctuations of the paper ruble have hampered in- 
dustry and introduced confusion into all transactions and calcula- 
tions. It recognizes that gold is the standard of all great com- 
mercial nations. It adds: 


“There is no doubt that the change from a paper to a metallic 
currency will prove beneficial. The use of ‘international money,’ 
money which is a commodity in itself and has a fixed value in 
all markets, must strengthen and multiply our ties with other 
commercial nations.” 


Many writers complain that insufficient provision has been made 
for the circulation of silver. Some urge that there should be no 
paper bills in denominations below five rubles, and that silver 
should be the circulating medium among the masses. NVovoye 
Vremya, St. Petersburg, writes: 


“Gold, in spite of compulsory measures transforming it intoa 
medium of exchange, will not circulate in large quantities. The 
poverty of the country, and the absence of all large transactions 
among the majority of the population, limit the sphere of its 
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activity greatly. For a long time our markets will offer a fie] 
for the yellow metal. Indeed, without the contemporaneous use 


of silver in large amounts, it will be very difficult to pass bank- 


notes below the denomination of twenty-five rubles, and retai! 
trade will suffer from the absence of small gold coins. Yet noth- 
ing has been done to insure an adequate supply of silver cvins. 
That gold and silver can circulate concurrently is proved by the 
financial system of France. 

“And then, how can we be sure that our paper money, with all 
the provisions for convertibility, will inspire confidence in 
Europe? The depreciation of our paper has been due to two causes, 
our heavy indebtedness and the unfavorable balance caused there- 
by, and the general doubt relative to our economic welfare. 
These causes still remain. Even the ministry of finance is not 
sure that the paper can be kept at par with gold, and steps have 
been taken to prevent the export of gold. What other reason 
was there for providing for the payment of customs duties in gold 
alone? In fact, the most doubtful thing about the reform is the 
ability to keep gold in circulation and prevent the paper from de- 
preciation.” 


On the other hand Novosiz, St. Petersburg, predicts that the 
new system will attract gold from abroad and make Russia an 
inviting field for foreign capitalists and investors. Cosmopolitan 
money, it says, tends to make capital cosmopolitan, and the im- 
migration of foreign capital is greatly needed by Russian indus- 
try. The St. Petersburg Vzedomostz, a conservative organ, is 
not, however, pleased with this prospect. It insists that no re- 
form which leads to an influx of foreign capital and labor can be 
healthy. It says: 


“In attempting to reorganize its currency, Russia should not, 
in its efforts to affiliate with Western Europe, lose sight of its 
historical mission and independence. Strong not in wealth, but 
in moral soundness, Russia should in the future found its power 
on the gradual development of the nation, while learning from 
foreigners all that is really useful. While we have no doubt that 
the Russian people can hold their own in competition with any 
number of foreign immigrants attracted by new opportunities, 
it is necessary to remember that a sudden rush of immigration is 
neither desirable nor compatible with our normal industrial and 
social progress.” 


EMPEROR WILLIAM AND BIMETALISM. 


HE organs of the German Agrarians relate with much satis- 
faction that the Emperor is studying the coinage question, 
that he has demanded copies of several books on the subject, and 
that eminent advocates of bimetalism have had his ear. The 
bimetalists take heart at this, and hope that their wishes may yet 
be realized. The “goldbugs,” however, do not fear that a serious 
attack will be made upon the existing standard in Germany. ‘The 
Tageblatt, Berlin, says: 


“As far as we know there is very little ground for all this re- 
joicing. The Emperor simply expressed a wish to receive some 
information regarding the money-question, since it is discussed so 
much just now. It is also possible that some of the persons most 
interested prevailed upon the Emperor to read bimetalist pam- 
phliets, etc. Hence the rising hope of the bimetalists and their 
Agrarian supporters. But we would like to warn them that their 
triumphs will be short-lived. The views of the Emperor on this 
subject are sufficiently well known. He has expressed himself to 
the effect that the introduction of bimetalism is not feasible, and 
that it is absolutely necessary to retain the gold standard. ‘The 
Emperor himself has related to an enthusiastic bimetalist th« 
following episode: Emperor William I. once cited a promine!t 
American bimetalist before him to obtain as much information as 
possible on the subject. The American gave his side of the 
question, but closed his discourse with the following words: 
‘My advice to Your Majesty is—never have anything to do with 
anything related to bimetalism if it originated in America, else 
you are certain to be fooled.’ The grandson of William I. is, 4s 
far as we know, perfectly convinced that this honest American 
knew what he was talking about. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE victory of the Liberal Party at the Canadian elections, 
while it comes as a surprise to many people in England, is 
viewed with much composurethere. Of Wilfrid Laurier’s loyalty 
to the Empire no one seems to have the slightest doubt, and so 
the British press treats the event as a purely private affair of the 
Canadians, which outsiders have scarcely a right to discuss. Zhe 
Times extends personal consolations to Sir Charles Tupper for 
his defeat, but remarks that “his fate as the Conservative leader 
is a matter of indifference to Englishmen.” The English Liber- 
als, hot from the fight over the Education bill, take courage at 
the result of the Canadian elections, which 7he Daily News 
regards as a “ Mene- 
Tekel to sacerdo- 
talism in politics.” 
Fear of an anti-Eng- 
lish tariff there is 
none. The York- 
shire Herald even 
prophesies that the 
new Canadian Gov- 
ernment will active- 
ly assist in the crea- 
tion of a British 
The Co- 
lonies and India, 
London, says: 
“Probably the 
reason which more 
than any other is re- 
sponsible for Mr. 
Laurier’s great suc- 
cess in Quebec is 
the desire of the 
French - Canadians 
to have a Prime 
Minister of their nationality, and they have certainly succeeded 
in bringing that result about. . .. There can be no doubt that 
for some time there has been a feeling of dissatisfaction through- 
out the country with the Conservative Ministry. It has not been 
popular even with its own party. There was also a general feel- 
ing that it was time for the Liberals to have a turn of office. 
This opinion prevailed with many Conservatives, on the ground 


that it is not good for one party to hold the reins of power too 
long.” 





Zollverein. 














HON. WILFRED LAURIER, 


Some Canadian papers, such as 7he Mazl and Empire and 
“he Star, Montreal, set up a calamity howl about French domi- 
nation, but they find little support, even among the Conservative 
dailies. The weeklies seem to regard Mr. Laurier’s election 


rather favorably. Zhe Monetary Times, Toronto, says: 


“There is nothing new in the practical union of the French- 
Canadians, as a political force. . . . Under Papineau it had anti- 
British complexion; but, even then, the antagonism was rather 
to the local Government, not then a responsible Government, 
than to Imperial domination. . . . In the recent elections the 
sentiment of race was not abused. The French naturally, and 
not unjustifiably, desired to see at the head of the Government 
one of themselves, of whom they were proud. He is no more 
anti-British than was Lafontaine, or Cartier, or Tache, and no 
more exclusive in his nationality.” 


In this light, too, the correspondents of the various European 
papers view Mr. Laurier’s election. The Hande/sb/ad, Amster- 
dam, says: 


“Despite his religion and his descent Mr. Laurier has proved 
himself a worthy successor of Blake as leader of the Liberal 
Party. It would be foolish to expect any separatist movement to 
be started by him. He is, in fact, one of the strongest advocates 
of the union between the Dominion and the mother country that 
‘ould be found. And his political past is as pure as his char- 
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acter, so that he is honored alike by foe and friend. Even his 
greatest political opponent, Sir John Macdonald, was wont to say 
that ‘ Laurier was incapable of breaking his word.’” 

Mr. Laurier’s popularity is, however, likely to be put severely 
to the test. He will be asked to remove from office more than 
one follower of Sir Charles Tupper. 
says: 


Saturday Night, Toronto, 


“There are a great many people in this Dominion who are not 
playing the game of politics for what there is in it, and these de- 
mand some consideration. I think that most of these are pre- 
pared to insist that the men who, in a parliamentary crisis, voted, 
not on the merits of the points at issue, but bought appointments 
to office by voting as they were told, should now be expelled. 
Whoarethesemen? Letevery man whostepped from Parliament 
into a lucrative office be summoned before a commission. . . . 

“The Liberals have to live up to a higher standard than their 
opponents, for they have been professing a sensitive morality for 
years. They must accomplish reforms or meet with the quick 
and sure disapproval af many who voted for Liberal candidates 
this time, but would welcome any excuse for leaving them at the 
first bend in the road.” 


The Herald, Fredericton, N. B., thinks there should be no 
delay in installing the new Government, and adds: 


“A Government that has been in power consecutively for eigh- 
teen years has much business to close up, many pigeonholes to 
clear out, many suspicious tracks to cover, and for these reasons, 
we are willing to give Tupper a few days to finish house-cleaning. 
But that the defunct Tory Government should be permitted to 
retain authority for the express purpose of unloading their hungry 
friends on the country is absurd and unwarranted.” 


The Minerve, Montreal, and many other Conservative papers, 
have immediately begun a crusade against the Laurier adminis- 
tration on account of its leaning toward free trade. The specter 
of American domination in commerce and industry is conjured 
up. As yet they do not appear to be very successful. 7he 
Journal, St. Thomas, Ontario, says: 


“The Liberals will do well to bear in mind that the most un- 
scrupulous devices were resorted to by some of the manufacturers 
in the States to discredit the tariff reform policy of the Cleveland 
Administration, and that we may not unreasonably expect the 
same conduct on the part of some of the Canadian beneficiaries of 
the protective system. . . . The healthy, stable industries of the 
country need have no fear of the results of the change of Govern- 
ment. ‘The changes that are to be made will certainly be made 
with due consideration for existing industries and conditions. 
The Liberal Party is composed of business men, of patriotic men, 
in as large proportion as is the Conservative Party. ... We 
want no hothouse industries kept alive at the public expense, 
but we do want all the industries which enter into the civilization 
of to-day which are self-sustaining and are not a burden upon the 
people.” 


The center of greatest interest is, however, still the Manitoba 
school question and its results. Some French-Canadian Liberals 
threaten to complain of the attitude of their clergy to the Pope. 
The Electeur, Montreal, says: 


“These scandalous attempts to exploit religion for the benefit 
of the Tory Party must cease once for all. Rome, the home of 
Catholic hope and consolation, shall know what has been taking 
place during the past month or two. Many wives and children 
have wept and knelt before our friends in the endeavor to dissuade 
them from incurring the vengeance of heaven which had been 
threatened upon those who would vote for Mr. Laurier. The 
priests who have been indoctrinated by the Chapais and Pelletiers, 
and who have caused these tears to flow, shall be called to ac. 
count by the Faiher of the Catholic family.” 


The Province, Victoria, B. C., says: 


“While the mandement of the bishops directing their flocks to 
support Sir Charles Tupper and separate schools was not couched 
in that extreme language which was feared, yet its expressions 
were amply sufficient to show that the spiritual leaders considered 
it a very grave offense to support Mr. Laurier. Bishop Lafleche 
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of Three Rivers went so far as to announce from his pulpit that 
not only would true sons of the church suffer in the hereafter if 
they advocated Liberal principles and supported Mr. Laurier, but 
they would taste some of the joys of Paradise in this world if 
they voted for Sir Charles. . . . The elections prove one of two 
things: either the Zadztan¢ has found a new spirit or his church 
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SIR CHARLES TUPPER: ‘Get down off that fence, Wilfrid Laurier, and 
tackle this bull-dog. Youcan rely upou my hearty support.” 
WILFRID LAURIER: “Not on your life.” —From Toronto Telegram. 


has become more tolerant. The expressions of the clergy above 
referred to show that the former is the case. 

“Hereafter the Quebec peasant is entitled to be much more 
highly thought of than heretofore. As anexample, it ill becomes 
the people of Victoria to say any longer that the Aadztant has a 
poor sense of public morality and lacks education; he has, at 
least, enough knowledge and moral sense to repudiate at the polls 


the debasement of his country by a desperate man and his fol- 
lowers.” 


Even Zhe Week, Toronto, which is somewhat inclined to re- 
sent the rise to power of a man whose mother-tongue is not Eng- 
lish, compliments the 4adztants on their attitude and remarks: 

“Does the vote in Quebec mean that the Aadztant is getting 
tired of paying tithes and of being dictated to, or does it mean 
only that he chose a French-Canadian Prime Minister in prefer- 
ence to an English-speaking one, altho the former was under the 
ban of the church and the latter was under its protection? In 
either aspect it is the striking feature of the election of 1896. In 
the first aspect, it is a good sign; in the latter, it is a bad one.” 


The majority of the French papers nevertheless deplore the re- 
sult of the election. The Verzté, Quebec, says: 


“The election brought disaster to Manitoba, to the School ques- 
tion, to justice, and, consequently, it is to be feared, to the 
French race and to French influence. Especially to the latter, 
and this is great, almost irreparable misfortune for the authority 
of the bishops. When we shall have a Catholic center, affairs 
will take a better turn; but as long as we have only political par- 
ties we shall go from bad to worse.” 


The Minerve, Montreal repudiates Mr. Laurier altogether. It 
declares: 


“By his studies and by his well-known Anglo-Saxon prefer- 
ences in his speech, Mr. Laurier is anything but a French- 
Canadian, and he is not one in his views, his tendencies and his 
esthetics. He is a French-Canadian by accident only, and this 
accident must be regretted. In principle he belongs to the most 
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advanced school of English Liberals. Such is the man whom the 
people of Quebec pretend to set up as a model and type of our 
nationality.” 

In spite of these expressions of regret on the part of the Con- 
servative French press, it does not seem certain that the bishops 
suffered a crushing defeat. It is pointed out by many papers 
that the Liberal candidates who were elected pledged themselves 
to support remedial legislation, and that is really all the clergy 
wanted. The Halifax Hera/d, addressing itself specially to the 
American press, quotes the bishops’ mandement, underlining the 
following passages: “Our intention zs not to side with any of 
the political parties now fighting in the arena... . « All Cath- 
olics should only vote for candidates who will formally and 
solemnly engage themselves to vote in Parliament in favor of 
the legislation giving to the Catholics of Manitoba the school 
laws which were recognized to them by the Privy Council of 
England.” As the Liberal candidates pledged themselves in 
writing to vote for a Remedial bill, “such as our bishops de- 
mand,” the mandement seems really to have benefited the Lib- 
erals. The Manitoba Free Press says: 

“A great many well-meaning people point to the result of the 
late election in Quebec as a strong protest by the Quebec people 
against the mandement issued by the bishops during the cam- 
paign. Tous, who are strongly opposed to clerical interference 
in political matters, this, if it is a protest, would seem a very 
satisfactory indication. The only thing against our taking this 
view is that the result of the election points in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. . . . The claim that the Quebec vote was a protest 
against the action of the bishops is therefore utter nonsense. 
There is no use in deceiving ourselves by fine theories; the facts 
contradict them. And we will arrive at a final solution of the 
school question all the sooner, if we approach it with an intelli- 
gent idea of all its bearings, instead of adopting foundationless 
theories.” 

The Toronto 7e/egram nevertheless thinks that the hierarchy 
would have much preferred a Conservative victory. “But,” adds 





‘‘ AND OH, THE PARTING GIVES ME PAIN!” 
‘My country, my country, how can I tear myself away from thy service?” 
—From Toronto Globe 
the paper, “they undertook to deliver goods to Sir Charles Tupper 
which they did not own. Sir Charles did his best. The hier- 
archy did its best. The hierarchy fooled Sir Charles Tupper, and 
the down-trodden Aadztant of Quebec fooled the hierarchy.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE INCREASE OF FRENCH 
POPULATION. 


HE French people are now fully alive to the fact that France 
4 is losing in population, and practical attempts are made to 
remedy the evil. A “Society for the Increase of the French Pop- 
ulation” has been started in Paris. No less a person than Dr. 
Bertillon is its head. The society aims to lighten the enormous 
taxation imposed upon the French people at least in the case of 


fathers of large families. The Pos?, Strassburg, says: 


“The society not only intends to show the French people their 
danger, but also aims to interest the legislature in the subject. 
Several fiscal measures are proposed, such as the taxing of child- 
less parents. Members of the Alliance pay $2 a year in fees, but 
fathers of more than three children pay only 20 cents a year after 
their first payment. The Alliance has already tried to influence 
the Minister of Finance and the Budget Committee in behalf of 
its plans. ‘This proves that the Alliance means to accomplish its 
object by political agitation, without which nothing can be done 
in France. The Alliance has secured the support of 26 papers in 
Paris, 41 in the provinces, and 4 in Algiers. And this support is 
certainly necessary if the whole thing is to be saved from utter 
collapse. For when the first enthusiasm is over, the general 
public will probably show very little interest. The Minister of 
Finance is not much pleased with the Alliance’s demands for re- 
duction of taxes in favor of the fathers of large families. Yet 
nothing else will bring about the desired effect. Good mothers, 
good fathers of large families must be relieved. Take off some 
of the taxes which weigh upon the French household, and that 
household will increase. 

“But it is not only by lightening the burden of the taxpayer 
that the Alliance hopes to increase the population of France. It 
will combat the mortality among infants. Baby-farming, with 
all its attendant evils, must be stopped in France. If all the 
children that see the light in France were allowed to grow up, 
the census would soon show a more favorable balance. Crimes 
against infant life are far too common, protection is needed for 
the children of the Republic during their most helpless time, 
when nothing but patient care can save them.”— 7rans/lated for 
Tue Lirerary DiGEst. 





WILL THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD HURT 
AMERICA? 


ROM time to time the English papers discuss the progress 
which Russia is making in opening up her immense terri- 
tories, and it is not always easy to appreciate the cause of that 
bitterness with which Englishmen watch the efforts of the Mus- 
covite to obtain suitable seaports as outlets for his trade, and 
why England should complain that Russia is building too many 
railroads. A paper in the Ost-Aséatische Lloyd, Shanghai, 
shows that America is likely to experience in her own flesh where 
the shoe pinches England. The writer endeavors to prove that 
the traffic with the Far East is likely to be diverted into entirely 
new channels by the Siberian railway. He says: 


“The distance from Moscow to Tsheljabinsk is 2, 100 kilometers, 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow 635 kilometers. From Tshelja- 
binsk, the western terminus of the Siberian line, to Vladivostock, 
will be 7,587 kilometers. The entire distance from Vladivostock 
to St. Petersburg via Moscow is therefore about 10,300 kilome- 
ters, from Vladivostock to the various places on the Prussian and 
Austrian frontier will be something like 11,000 kilometers [8,00 
miles]. According to the zone-tariff introduced by Russia, the 
journey from Moscow to Vladivostock will cost $56 first-class, 
$34 second-class, and $22 third-class. The time needed will be 
\2 days and 15 hours, for express trains only g days 11 hours, and 
‘tis to be expected that eventually it will be reduced to 7 days 
and 14 hours. 

“If we compare these charges and length of time with those of 
the steamers which now connect us with Western Europe, either 
via the Suez Canal or across the American Continent, the enor- 
mous advantages of the Siberian line become evident. The 
quickest possible trip from London to Yokohama, via Brindisi 
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and the Suez Canal, takes at least 38 days.. If the route across 
the American Continent is taken, to days may be saved, as it 
takes only 8 days to reach Quebec; the Pacific line will take you 
across the continent in 6 days, and 14 days more are needed to 
cross the Pacific Ocean. From Bremerhaven to Shanghai takes 
at least 47 days, from Marseilles to Yokohama 4o days. ‘Time is, 
furthermore, lost because the steamers run only at certain inter- 
vals, while the railroad train starts every day, which will be a 
matter of great importance for the mails as well as for business 
men whose motto is ‘time is money.’ And now look at the cost. 
A first-class passage from Bremerhaven to Shanghai costs $390, 
second-class $240, third-class $110. The Siberian railroad will 
therefore, on account of speed and cheapness, become of enor- 
mous importance, and the fact that Russia exclusively rules this 
grand route of communication will be of incalculable political 
significance.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





A DARING FRAUD. 


DARING fraud committed in Paris illustrates anew how 
easy it is for the press to inflame the masses by the publi- 
When Jules Simon died, 
and the Emperor of Germany sent a message of condolence to 
the President of France and to the deceased statesman’s family, 
the text of another telegram, also said to have been written by 


cation of spurious communications. 


William II., was sent out by the Agence Havas, a news-agency 
generally very careful in the choice of its information. The 
message referred to read as follows: 


“The universal disarmament which Simon wished would have 
been a boon for both nations. Childish manifestations on the 
part of the Patriot League have, nevertheless, made it impossi- 
ble. I bow down before the bier of a personal friend who knew 
how to repress his patriotism for the interest of the public.” 


The Agence Havas had received this spurious telegram through 
Dr. Marius Rey, who had treated Jules Simon. The agency 
discovered that the communication was valueless early enough to 
send messages to the various papers, asking them not to publish 
the telegram. Many complied, but the more sensational papers 
refused to stop the publication, and even commented upon it. 
The Libre Parole says: 

“We can quite understand that there should be an attempt to 
deny this telegram. But we are glad that it has been published. 
Its effect upon the patriots has been such that true Frenchmen 
are shown in their right light to the Germans. The press has 
had a chance to give the German Emperor a piece of its mind, 
and both the German and the French Governments are forced to 
bow their heads before the storm.” 


But many French papers are extremely annoyed at the incident. 
Even the Figaro, which does not generally refuse a bit of sensa- 
tional news, “draws the line,” and says: 


“This kind of a joke would appear stale and insipid to Parisians 
even on April Fool’s day. It is positively unmannerly when 
committed before an open grave and when a foreign sovereign is 
drawn into it.” 


Some of the Paris papers have not even taken the trouble to 
inform their readers that the message was spurious. 





JUNE 7, the date of the battle of Ferket, was Slatin Pasha's birthday, and 
he had ample chance to gratify his revenge upon his enemies. Several of 
his personal enemies were among the killed Mahdists, and the prisoners 
were not a little astonished to find a former slave of the Khalifa in command 
of Egyptian troops. 


ENGLISH papers have been busy speculating whethcr Emperor William 
II. would go to Cowes this year. 7he Times, forgetful of the fact that it 
accusec the Emperor of acting against the wishes of his people in sending 
his telegram to Paul Kriiger, now claims that the Emperor is thoroughly 
English in his ideas, and in sympathy with England, but that he will 
probably be forced to pay some deference to the foolish Anglophobism of 
his people. The German official papers declare most emphatically that the 


Emperor has not changed his mind, but that he never contemplated visiting 
England this year, much less to participate in English yacht races 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


IN PRAISE OF THE WHEEL. 


“T“HE bicycling “fever,” which has in this country reached a 

pitch of intensity even higher than the English craze, 
which attained its apogee a year or more before the use of the 
wheel became so general in America, is still on the increase. It 
is noted by the editor of “About the World” (Scrzbner’s, July) 
that on the more quiet streets of our large cities the crowds of 
cyclists are so constant and dense, during the hours that allow 
“bread-winners” to ride, as to form an actual procession. The 
editor jots down the following thoughts on the subject of bicy- 
cling: 


“One often hears an objection to the athletic enthusiasms of 
cur colleges on the ground that fierce competition and semi- 
professionalism in games tend to bring forward only the phenom- 
enally muscular and robust men, leaving the rank and file of 


students, who have most need of physical training, to shift for 


themselves, and indeed to actually discourage them from outdoor 
games by setting athletic standards so impossible for them to 
attain. The absolute physical inability to shine in the fiercer 
athletic sports has certainly resigned many an anemic youth toa 
steady and unremitting grind at his books—where a biceps under 
the normal need prove no bar to the capture of honors. In spite 
of the active efforts of the better equipped colleges to counteract 
this tendency—notably by entirely separating the ‘athletic’ events 
from the department of physical culture proper—it remains true 
that the men who need the most out-of-door exercise and mus- 


‘cular effort get the least of these antidotes to the effect of mental 


application. If this be true in the colleges, it is a still more de- 
cided evil in business life, where the inertia that must be over- 
come in order to take part in any systematic outdoor exercise is 
so appalling, and where the approval and pleasures to be won by 
physical prowess are even less easy of attainment than in the col- 
leges. 

“Now the bicycle has offered to the great majority of citizens a 
means of athletic exercise and open-air enjoyment for which they 
need not be specially equipped by nature. Man and woman, 
weak and strong, dwarf and three-hundred-pounder—all sorts and 
conditions of men can and do learn to wheel, and with compara- 
tively small perseverance become as proficient for all practical 
purposes as the most handsomely endowed athlete of them all. 
This is the true secret of the bicycle’s firm hold on the public, 
and here is its greatest value. 

“The more intangible benefits which the bicycle has brought to 
the dwellers in our cities are without a doubt incalculable. This 
is truer now than in the first flush of the wheeling fever, for the 
repeated warnings of family physicians have succeeded in redu- 
cing the indulgence of bicyclists in their favorite exercise to some- 
thing like proper limits; and the notion has been exploded, hap- 
pily, that wheeling is a panacea for all ailing folks and all ail- 
ments. In the early enthusiasm of finding their bicycle-legs, the 
budding devotees generally overdid the thing entirely ; even now 
the physicians say that the exuberant delight which attends suc- 
cess after the frantic struggle of ‘learning to ride’ is almost cer- 
tain to lead to over-indulgence at first. 

“But altogether apart from the actual physiological betterment 
from deep breathing, swiftly coursing blood, and the purer air of 
the parks, there is a psychic and moral void in city life which the 
‘bike’ goes farther toward filling than any other single institu- 
tion. That too-much-used word ‘recreation’ is before us each 
day in a thousand advertisements, and its principle is advocated 
constantly from as many pulpits, but where and when is it given 
to the toilers of the great town? What real joy, what entertain- 
ment, what surcease have they? Is there a ghastlier ugliness in 
our civilization than this lack of playtime and playthings? The 
summer vacation is good, but it is two weeks out of fifty-two, and 
more often than not, scantily affords a mere foothold to struggle 
with unimpaired tissues through the harassing hot season which 
in three months renders most of our cities, East and West, all 
but unbearable workshops. With his wheel at hand, however, 
there is no hard-driven clerk who may not look forward each day 
to a comforting flight from the demnition grind. Fat Germans, 
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with their fatter fraus, leave the sweltering heat of East-Side 
tenement rows and skim gayly through the park, along the 
Hudson, and away into pleasant country places with the same 
steeds, the same privileges, and the same enjoyment that is given 
to the gilded youth—and gilded age too—which crosses the Fifty- 
ninth Street entrance at a slightly different angle. Nothing else 
can compare to the wheel as a leaven for the heavy lump of joy- 
lessness in our streets. Sitting in a stuffy theater during irra- 
tional hours, before a play too silly to be bad—that is poor sport 
even if the prices were not, from the standpoint of the average 
playgoer, exorbitant. Baseball, save for the office-boy with his 
very mortal system of relatives, is an inaccessible, unrestful, and 
rather sodden sport. Horse-racing, as at present raced, is not a 
safe nor cheerful pleasure to pin one’s faith on. The summer 
resorts near the city are apt to be too stupid or vulgar in their 
environment to afford great gladness, or more than mere amuse- 
ment in a rare mood, and at any or all of these the rhythm of life 
is, if it be too rapid for perfect health, rather accelerated than re- 
tarded. And what else is there for town-folks to play at? The 
‘bike’ is in ‘fashion’ to be sure, but how refreshing to have at 
least one healthy fad !” 





COUNTERFEITS IN NATURE. 


NDER this title John Burroughs contributes a brief but sug- 
gestive note to 7he Observer, Portland, Conn., May, which 
we quote below: 


“One day my boy killed a duck on the river that an old gunner 
told him was a mock duck. , It looked like a duck, it acted and 
quacked like a duck, but when it came upon the table it mocked 
us. It was probably some species of duck not usually eaten. 

“The circumstance led me to thinking whether or not there 
were really any mock things—any counterfeits in nature, known 
tome. Several things at once occur to mind that are not what 
they seem or are popularly called, ‘Cedar plums’ for instance, 
those yellow fungus growths upon the branches of the red cedar 
that suddenly develop with the rain and warmth of May or June, 
and that look like some ripe fruitof the tree. In sun and dryness 
they soon shrink and wither; a wet day comes and there they are 
again, clammy gelatious masses. Later in the season they dis- 
appear. It is not the work of an insect, but the result of some 
disease like the black knot in plum and cherry-trees. It can 
hardly be said to be a counterfeit fruit. 

“The oak-apple bears a little closer resemblance to a genuine 
fruit. Its spring texture might be the skeleton of the pulp of the 
apple. It is a gall caused by the sting of an insect. The oak is 
made to grow the cell or house in which the young of the insect is 
hatched and developed. 

“The May apples which children gather upon the wild azalea 
is also a sham fruit—the work of an insect. 

“The beech drop and Indian pipe always impress me as a sort 
of counterfeit plants and flowers, or parodies among the floral 
tribes. How stiff, colorless, and soulless they seem! The nod- 
ding of the pipe is a sheer make-believe. Thestem does not bend 
at all but is grown and fixed in this shape. 

“Can we call the infertile flowers of certain plants, like those 
of the fringed polygala, shams or counterfeits? They seem to 
exist for show merely, while the fertile flowers are small and upon 
the roots hidden beneath the surface. What purpose they serve 
in the economy of the plant I am unable to say. 

“In the Southern States the plow sometimes turns out of the 
soil a curious vegetable product called Tuckahoe or Indian loaf, 
that suggests a counterfeit of some sort. It is a brown, roundish 
mass, the size of a cocoanut or larger, whitish within, with an 
earthy odor, and is said to make a valuable and nutritious diet in 
diseases of the bowels. It is thought the Indians used it as a 
kind of bread. Its origin is shrouded in mystery. What it 
springs from, what conditions favor its growth are all unknown. 
It is not a fungus like the truffle, nor a normal vegetable product. 
It has no cellular structure, as has the potato for instance, and it 
contains no starch, but is composed mainly of pectin, which ‘or 
the most part makes up the jellies of fruit. It is probably the 
result of degeneration in the roots of some plant or flower. 
Among animals shams and imitations are more common. ‘Tie 
marsh wren, for instance, often builds several sham or cock nests 
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in the reeds surrounding the real nest. These nests seem like the 
mere bubbling over of surplusage of the breeding instinct in the 
male. It is well known that many birds, especially ground- 
builders, feign lameness or paralysis to draw attention to them- 
selves and lure the intruder away from their nests. The males of 
bumblebees and wasps when caught will imitate perfectly the 
action of a bee when it thrusts its stinger into your hand. These 
things and some others do look like shams and imitations on the 
part of nature.” 





DRINKING CUSTOMS AT HEIDELBERG. 


WO or three generations after the beginning of the Christian 
ft era the Roman historian Tacitus recorded that “drinking a 
large quantity of wine and beer is an inheritance of the German 
race, of which they are proud.” Germans still drink in large 
quantities, but, according to Professor Sulzbache (frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly, July) “the refinement of civilization 
has modified this abuse.” To quote from this writer: 


“The Germans no longer drink at one swallow the contents of 
a high boot, and there are no instances of student-meetings hav- 
ing ended in quarrels or hand-fights. A German of the better 
class knows how far he can go in drinking. The most beautifully 
decorated hall in the houses of the corps students is the drinking- 
hall Aneifzimmer. At a meeting in this room every one is 
obliged to drink on command, ‘Virtuosity’ in drinking is devel- 
oped to such an extent among the students that one may see them 
consume, without inconvenience, fifty glasses of beer in one 
evening. Many students, however, who spend years at the uni- 
versity without achieving anything, and are unable to pass their 
examinations, owe their misfortune to inebriation. 

“If we see more drunken students in Heidelberg than in other 
university towns, we may ascribe it toa local influence. In the 
old castle is still preserved an immense cask, the Heidelberg 
Tun, so large that a dancing-floor was erected on it. It is vast 
enough to contain at once 283,200 bottles of wine. This quantity 
former peasants had to pour in as a payment of their taxes to the 
prince. Near it still exists a small old statue of Perkeo, a former 
keeper of this wine-cellar, who boasted, as the story goes, that 
he could drink the whole contents in one year. This legendary 
little watchman cuts a great figure in the eyes of many a student 
on an evening when he is at his thirtieth or fortieth glass of 
Miienchener beer.” 





Centenarians in Different Countries.—“A German 
statistician,” says L’///ustration (Paris, June 27), “has been 
studying longevity in different countries. The figures that he 
gives have evidently only the value of documents that must be 
considered objects of investigation, and this value is without 
doubt not invariable for all sources. We give them, then, not 
without reserve. According to the aforesaid statistician, Ger- 
many contains only 78 inhabitants more than 100 years old, while 
France has 213. In Spain, whose population is only 18,000,000, 
are found gor centenarians. It would seem then that longevity 
is greater as we go from north to south. But the logic of the 
following figures is less clear: In England there are 146 cente- 
narians, in Ireland 578, in Scotland 46, in Demark 2, in Belgium 
6, in Sweden 10, in Norway 23, in Switzerland none. Then the 
following unexpected figures would indicate that centenarians 
positively throng the troubled region of the Balkans: There are 
reported 578 in Servia, 1,084 in Roumania, 3,883 in Bulgaria. In 
1890 might have been found even in Servia 290 persons of 106 to 
Ii5 years; 123 of 115 to 125 years, 18 of 126 to 135 years, and 3 
between 135 and 140 years! Here is evidently the place to make 
all our reservations. Our statistician has also sought to ascer- 
tain who is the oldest man in the world. A Russian 160 yearsold 
is mentioned in this connection, but it would appear that in Rus- 
sia assertions of this kind are to be received with caution. Is not 
this also the case in Servia? However this may be the author 
inclines to award the palm for long life to Bruno Cotrim, an 
African negro living at Buenos Ayres at the age of 150 years! 
Russia has to be content with second rank, with a Muscovite 
coachman in his 146th year. The oldest woman is 130 years old, 
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but, no doubt, from motives of discretion, the author gives 
neither her name nor her residence.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





HOW BLOWITZ TWICE SAVED EUROPE FROM 
WAR. 


DE BLOWITZ, the famous Paris correspondent of the 
¢ London 7zmes and the dean of living journalists, has an 
almost encyclopedic knowledge of European politics and states- 
men. The intimate, semi-confidential relations he bears to Euro- 
pean monarchs, chancellors, and ministers give him a better in- 
sight into the tangle of European politics than perhaps any other 
man on the continent possesses. This knowledge and influence 
M. de Blowitz has used more than once to avert a general Euro- 
pean war. In 1885 he saved France from a second great struggle 
with Germany. We quote here from a character sketch of the 
famous journalist by W. T. Stead, in 7he Review of Reviews for 
June: 


“The German military party took the bit between its teeth and 
decided on Von Moltke’s phrase that ‘from every point of view, 
military, political, philosophical, and even Christian, an imme- 
diate war with France was a recessity.’ The republic was be- 
coming too strong. Therefore there must be a new invasion; 
Paris was to be re-occupied, for twenty years Germany was to be 
paid a tribute of $100,000,000 per annum, the security for which 
was to be taken in the permanent occupation of French cities by 
German garrisons and the compulsory limitation of the French 
army. Prince Bismarck, who had himself opposed the scheme, 
but opposed it in vain, suddenly remembered that in M. de 
Blowitz there was a deus ex machina whose puissant help he 
could evoke in the interests of the general peace. The way he 
went about it was artful and characteristic. M. de Radowitz, on 
the authorization of Bismarck, revealed secretly to M. de Gontaut 
Biron the plan of the military party in all its details. M. de 
Gontaut Biron sent it at once in cipher to the Duc Decazes, and 
the Duc of course sent for M. D. Blowitz. Unless they could get 
him, in vulgar parlance, to ‘blow the gaff,’ all their information 
was of nouse. But they could count upon M. de Blowitz. He 
at once undertook to deliver France by publishing the whole in- 
fernal plot in 7hke 7imes. Fora brief season the powers of dark- 
ness enthroned in Printing House Square refused to believe the 
story told by their Ithuriel at Paris. But Ithuriel was not to be 
baffled by a mere editor. Faced with proofs of the correctness of 
his information the opposition of Printing House Square col- 
lapsed, the fateful news was published, and poor miserable Von 
Moltke and all his men of war saw their portentous scheme col- 
lapse like a pricked windbag. . . . For when M. de Blowitz told 
the story, the Russian Czar put his heavy foot down upon the 
design, and peace has reigned in Europe ever since.” 


A second time, in the same year, this “ambassador of the peo- 
ple,” as Mr. Stead calls him, “stood between Europe and a bloody 
war.” The first time it was by what he wrote, the second by 
what he refused to publish. The occasion was in Paris when the 
French Minister received the news of the purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares. 
which follow: 


Mr. Stead uses the correspondent’s own words 


“One evening in November, 1875, I happened to be at the Quai 
d’Orsay house of the Duc Decazes, who was then French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. We were in the billiard-room. The duke 
was full of spirit. He was playing at billiards with a friend of 
the duchess, who was playing so well that she seemed likely to 
win. Suddenly the door opened. A cabinet a/faché entered and 
handed to the duke a small bundle of telegrams. Opening the 
packet, the duke began to read one of the telegrams. Suddenly 
he became red, then pale, and wiped his temples, moist with 
sweat. Then, as if maddened, with an irresistible movement he 
took the billiard-cue which he had put down, struck it on the rim 
of the table, broke it across his knee, and threw the bits into the 
fire. The persons present, it may be imagined, were in a great 
state of mind. Suddenly approaching me, his teeth set with 
anger, he said: ‘Do you know what I have just heard? Derby 
has just bought 200,000 Suez shares from Ismail, while every pos- 
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sible effort has been made to conceal from us, not only the nego- 
tiations, but even Ismail's intention of selling them. It’s an 
infamy. It’s England putting her hand on the Isthmus of Suez, 
and my personal failure has in no way retarded the act. I au- 
thorize you to say what you have just seen. I even beg you to 
say it, and to add that Lord Derby will have to pay for that.’ 
And he added, half talking to himself: ‘Yes, I swear that he 


shall pay for it.’ He then quickly left the room, and I too went 
out.” 


Here the writer resumes: 


“Here was copy indeed. But the arbiter of the destinies of 
nations has a soul above copy. He saw that the peace of the 
world would be menaced if he uttered a syllable. So he was 
mum. And the next day when he met the duke and explained, 
the duke said: ‘You have acted as a friend of the minister, asa 
friend of peace, and never shall I forget what you have done for 
us, for you have sacrificed a journalistic success to your sense of 
duty.’” 


M. de Blowitz, according to Mr. Stead, is the only living man 
who knows when that great world catastrophe, the long-dreaded 
and much-discussed general European war, will occur. “He 
knows exactly how the war will come about and knows also that 
it is war unavoidable.” In a recent interview, quoted by Mr. 
Stead, the famous journalist tells how the conflict will come about : 


“This unavoidable eventuality has not been long in existence. 
It sprang suddenly into being, with all its tragical consequences, 
from the Meyerling drama. It was originated by the revolver 
which put an end to the life of the Crown Prince Rudolf, and 
left the Emperor Francis Joseph without direct heir. The catas- 
trophe I speak of, which will cause an inevitable, fatal, and gen- 
eral war, is the death of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary ” 





DEATH OF HORACE MANN. 


HE great educator’s death, in 1859, was a fitting close to his 
strenuous life. He was at the time president of Antioch 
College, Ohio. His death came soon after the commencement 
exercises. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, D.D., describes it as fol- 
lows (Pulpit Herald and Altruistic Review, July) : 


“The college had passed through one of its humiliating finan- 
cial crises. It had been ‘saved’ once more, as it has been saved 
many more times in the same halting fashion afterward. After 
this great baccalaureate the next day he lay almost speechless in 
a darkened room, and still committee meetings were attended to. 
In a few weeks, at the heart of a shriveling drought, he lay toss- 
ing with the fever that was to be his last. He wanted to know 
what Kossuth was doing in Italy. Then he begged for silence. 
When the rain came he called it ‘heavenly music’ and whispered 
‘Iam making agricultural calculations; I can not helpit.’ The 
end was nearing. He knewit not. At last he was willing to 
stop, but could not. ‘Let the college gate be fastened so that I 
may not hear it swing; let there be no step, no rustling dress, no 
face but your own,’ he said to his wife. ‘Communicate to others 
not by words but by slips of paper. Let me rest.’ But it was 
too late. The rest would not come, and the good doctor told him 
that the end was near. ‘How near?’ ‘Three hours at most.’ ‘I 
do not feel it to be so, but if it is so I have something to say.’ 
He sent for a wayward student whose case lay heavy on his heart. 
His wife describes the scene: ‘Head hot as a cannon-ball, but the 
apartment filled with those who had heard the sad news, some of 
them strangers. For two hours he poured forth his great heart, 
first to one and then to another. “Man,” “Duty,” “God” were 
the words he enforced. To his pastor and friend, Mr. Fay, he 
said “Preach God’s laws! Preach them! PREACH THEM! 
PREACH THEM!” He asked the friends to step back, he 
needed air, but to the end the inconsiderate world demanded, 
demanded, and took and took to the last farthing.’ His ashes 
rest in the city of Providence, alongside of kindred dust. In the 
campus of the still obscure Antioch rises an humble shaft with the 
words I have quoted: ‘Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 
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Lincoln’s *‘ Lost Speech.”—If we are to believe some 
who heard it, the greatest speech Abraham Lincoln ever delivered 
was one that never was reported. It was his speech before the 
Illinois convention, May 29, 1856, when the Republican Party 
was a-borning, and 7he Argonaut, San Francisco, repeats the 
tale: 


“Man after man spoke before that convention, and finally there 
was a call for Abraham Lincoln. It was he who, in the fiery 
crucible of his eloquence, molded and fused the various elements 
of that convention into pure Republicanism. Such was the in 
tense emotion caused by Lincoln’s speech that even the reporters 
there forgot to take notes, and there is no report of it left except 
in the memory of those who heard it. Joseph Medill, the veteran 
editor of the Chicago 77zbune, had attended the convention to 
report it for the paper with which even then, forty years ago, he 
was connected. But Medill himself says that, after he had writ- 
ten a few paragraphs, he became ‘so absorbed in Lincoln’s mag- 
netic oratory that I forgot myself and ceased to take notes.’ 
William Herndon, Lincoln's law partner, was in the habit of 
taking careful notes of his speeches, but he also says: ‘to the end 
of a few minutes I threw away my pen and lived only in the iu- 
spiration of the hour.* The only attempt at a report is that made 
by a young lawyer, H. C. Whitney, who was a friend of Lin- 
coln’s, amd even this is merely a fragment. And it was in that 
convention in 1856, when the Republican Party was born, that 
Lincoln uttered the famous remark: ‘We w2?/ no¢ go out of the 
Union and you shadl/ not.’” 





Torture by Drops of Water.—‘One of the Chinese 
modes of punishment, especially when a confession is wanted from 
a criminal, is to place him where a drop of water will fall upon 
one certain spot in his shaven crown for hours, or days, if neces- 
sary. The torture this inflicts is proved by an experience of 
Sandow, the strong man. When he was in Vienna a few years 
ago a school-teacher bet him that he would not be able to let a 
half-liter of water drop upon his hand until the measure was ex- 
hausted. A half-liter is only a little more than a pint. Sandow 
laughed at the very idea of his not being able to do this. Soa 
half-liter measure was procured, and a hole drilled in the bottom 
just sufficient to let the water escape drop by drop. Then the 
experiment began. Sandow laughed and chatted gayly at first. 
The schoolmaster kept count upon the number of drops. At 
about the 200th Sandow grew a little more serious. Soon an ex 
pression of pain crossed his face. With the entrance into the 
third hundred his hand began to swell and grow red. Then the 
skin burst. The pain grew more and more excruciating. Fi- 
nally, at the 420th drop, Sandow had to give up and acknowledge 
himself vanquished.”— 7he Pittsburg Dispatch. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Socialist Leaders Who Are Not Exploiters of Labor. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


Anent the article by Cardinal Sancha on ‘Socialistic Exploiters of 
Labor” (LITERARY DIGEST, June 27, p. 281) the following facts may be ot 
interest : 

Karl Marx was always a man of moderate means, quite poor too, in his 
exile days, living by teaching languages, translating, and writing for the 
press. He was a European correspondent of the New York 7rsbune for a 
dozen of years. 

Ferdinand Lasalle inherited a small fortune and spent it chiefly in propa- 
gating the principles of social democracy. He died poorer than when le 
began. 

William Liebknecht, German Socialist leader and editor of Vorwar’s, 
leading daily paper of the Socialists, gets 10,000 marks ($2,400) as his yea! 
salary. He has always been a hard worker in Germany, a schoolmaste! 
in exile, a teacher of languages in Leipsic, a reader and translator for 4 
publishing-house. He has only what he earns. - His wife works at trans/a- 
ting, and a daughter is or was a public-school teacher in the United States 

Frederic Engels was a rich man, having inherited a large property. It 
said (I donot know how truly) that this he increased by “exploiting Englis!) 
swells who wanted to borrow money.”’ Allhe had, however, he spent (ove! 
a quiet inodest living) in propaganda. 

H. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Dyspepsia 


is largely of nervous origin, showing 
exhaustion of the nerve centres. 
Hence the value of a nerve tonic, 
and especially of one containing 
phosphorus, to reach the brain and 
spinal cord. Over forty thousand 
physicians are successfully pre- 
scribing 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


in such cases, and relief is almost 
immediate. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Concentrated, prompt, powerful. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., mailed to any 
address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 
A Week of Unchanged Prices. 


The usual midsummer dulness in general mer- 
chandise markets has been emphasized by unfa- 
vorable weather, by uneasiness at the attitude of 
the Chicago platform towards the finances of the 
country, and by the continued conservatism with 
which merchants continue to supply their wants. 
The volume of business appears smaller than last 
week. Mercantile collections are more unsatis- 
factory, and there isa disposition among jobbers 
to look more closely after credits. Wool is still 
further depressed, with not enough business to 
establish quotations. There is no improvement in 
the demand for fall business in woolens. Iron 
and steel industries report a reduced demand, even 
after the greatly restricted output, with prices 
practically unchanged and little prospect for a 
revival for some time. A portion of the recent 
activity among shoe manufacturers still continues, 
but the tendency is to fall off. Notwithstanding 
rains in Texas, the cotton crop there is suffering 
from the effects of the drouth, while in South 
Carolina too much rain has fallen for the good of 
the crops. Pittsburg, St. Paul, and Savannah all 
report a smaller volume of business, and com- 
plaints are heard as to the prospect of the wheat 
crop on the Pacific coast. 

Stock valuesat New York have recovered some- 
what from last week’s depression, and the market 
is dull and steady in the face of Chicago free-silver 
declaration and the entire absence of public in- 
terest. Professional speculators are influenced 
somewhat by the fact that the market discounted 
the outcome at Chicago in advance, and by the 
creation of a fairly large short interest. Ameri- 

ins have been strong in London, but the buying 
irom that quarter has been ona smaller scale than 
last week. Large professionals and capitalists 

re disposed to wait, and dealings in investment 
bonds have been very small. Foreign exchange 
isfirmer on the check in the supply of security 
s, demand sterling rising from 4.87% to 4.88 @ 
Silver is only fractionally higher on the 

result at Chicago, 

Bank clearings throughout the United Stated ag- 





For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or dis- 
ordered stomachs that need stimulating, but 
acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 





gregate only $985,000,000, a falling-off from last 
week of nearly 11 per cent., and a decrease from 
the corresponding week in July, 1895, of 14 percent. 
When contrasted with the like period in 1894 (when 
the volume of business was extremely depressed), 
this week’s total is 11 per cent. larger, but when 
compared with the total for the corresponding 
week in 1893 the falling-off is 1.4 per cent., and 
with the like period in 1892, the decrease is 13 per 
cent. 

Among two dozen staple articles, prices of which 
form a gage of the general tendency of values, 
only one, print-cloths, shows an advance over last 
week, coffee, petroleum, iron, steel, coal, and lum- 
ber being conspicious among those prices for 
which are unchanged. The general tendency of 
the price movement, therefore, is downward, the 
advance in prints being the result of the shut-down 
at the East.—Aradstreet’s. 


Slight Advance in Wheat. 


The wheat market advanced a little, while other 
speculative markets were stagnant or slightly de- 
clined, but its small advance was mainly due to 
reports of foreign crops and needs. There are 
many who believe that the decrease in yield this 
year has been underestimated, and part of the 
despatches gathered by Dun's Review last week 
tended to support that view, tho practically all the 
returns from what are now the chief wheat grow- 
ing States were more cheering. Less favorable 
accounts appear this week from Minnesota and 
Dakota. It is wise on both sides to remember that 
in spring wheat States, which have this year to 
make up for some loss elsewhere, the crop will 
not be out of danger for some weeks. Actual 
movements continue to indicate very large sup- 
plies in sight, Western receipts for the week hav- 
ing been 2,973,409 bushels against 1,095,634 last 
year, while the foreign demand does not at present 
cause very large Atlantic exports, which were for 
the week, flour included, 1,299,736 bushels against 
1,124,654 last year, Corn and oats promise so well 
thus far that prices do not advance, altho ex- 
ceptionally low already, and some meats have 
made a new record for cheapness.—Dun’s Review. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 


Reichelm Cable-Notation. 
[From The Times, Philadelphia.) 


The table of our system (first published in 7he 
Times March 3, 1895) is as follows: 
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The lower half of board is a repetition of upper 
half. Each move is described by two characters, 
the first describing the piece or Pawn, and the 
second deseribing the square. 

Each piece or Pawn has two character names— 
uppér half name and lower half name, and the 
names are derived from the squares on which they 
originally stand, utilizing your adversary’s origin- 
al square characters to describe your moves on 
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Special Offer. 
American §$ 
Cypewriter 


OU can have an American $8 Type- 
writer on one week’s trial, by depositing 
$8.00 with your express agent, to be re- 

funded by him, less expressage, if machine is 
not satisfactory and is returned to him within 
that time. Or, the money can be sent direct 
to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
order), and it will be promptly refunded on 
return of machine. 









Its immense success, wherever its merits 





have been tested by actual trial, warrants us 





in making this special offer. 





With every machine we give a written 
guarantee for one year. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Hackett Building, Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


SET. WARREN AND CHAMBERS STS., 
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CCONSERVATO RY 


Founded in 1853 by EBEN TOURJEE. 








Music. Elocution. Modern Languages. 





_Expert instructicn from elementary grades to 
hest artistic requirements. Oldest, largest, best. 
rospectus and calendar free. 


Franklin Square, Boston, lass. 


JOHN K. COWEN, 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, } Receivers. 


| BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


Fast Freight Train 





Absolutely Always on 
Reliable Time 
Chicago - - 60hours Kansas City 86 hours 
Columbus - 44 “ §&t.Paul - - 90 “ 
Cleveland - 40 “ Minreapolis 90 “ 
St.Louis- - 60 “ Omaha - -102 “ 
Louisville - 60 ‘“ Evansyitle- 60 “ 
Cincinnati - 40 “ Wheeling - 36 “ 
Pittsburg - - 36 hours 


oo 
wns 


Deliver freight to Pier 
Harrison Street, by 4 P.m. 
Cc. S. WIGHT, JAMES MOSHER, 

Mgr. Frt. Traffic, Gen. E. Frt. Agt., 

Baltimore, Md. 415 Broadway, N. Y. 


North River, foot of 
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his half of the board. The square where the man 
goes to is as precise as the name of the man, and 
there is no botheration of dynamic calculation as 
in the British system. 

We illustrate our system by a little game wherein 
White gives a Rook. 
5 

As only one Pawn can go to 5 one character is 
sufficient, otherwise M 5 would mean absolutely 
K P—K 4. A single character is always a pawn 
move. 


U 
or E U for full description. 
WF 
Namely lower K Kt’s name to F square. 
2K 
or, upper Q Kt’s name to K square, 
V3 
Lower K B name to 3 square. 
L 
or D Lin full. 
RC 
Lower Q Kt name to C square. 
$7 


As the Q Benters lower half it takes its lower 
name S to 7. 
D 
or L D in full. 
R4 
Q Kt, lower name, to 4. 
74 
K Kt (upper name) goes to U, taking Pawn. 
ST 
Q B lower name goes to T, taking Queen, 
6F 
K B, upper name, to F, taking Pawn, ch. 
5 E 
2 T mate 
Q Kt upper name to T mate. 
In our notation above game is described in 25 
letters, whereas in the British it takes 30 letters 
besides a great deal of dynamic calculation. 


How Lady Experts Play. 


Irregular. 

MRS. MRS. MRS. MRS, 
SHOWALTER, WORRALL. | SHOWALTER. WORRALL, 
White. Black. hite. Black. 

tP—K4 P—QKt3 31 Px P KPxP 
P--Q 4 B—OQ Kt 2 32 a 2 R—Re2 
3 Kt—Q B 3 P— 33 P—K R4 PxP 
4 re P—K Ke 3 34 Rx P R—B 4 
5 Kt- $ 3 B—K Kt2 j35 B—Ktz2 R— (b) 
Kt—-K 2 36 RxR P(c) Q— b 


4 
3 RO Bow a 
38 R—Q Bsq Q—Q Kt 4 
39 R—B 8 ch ROR 2 

40 Q—K 4 (d) R-K 


7,24 Kt—K 2 ee hy 3 54 K—R2 


4 
11 P—Q Kt 3 P—Q 4 41 Q—Ktsq R—K 8ch (e) 
12 QKt-KKt3Kt—Q 2 42QxR KxR 
13 B—R eg 4 43 Q—K 6ch K—Kt 4 
14 Q R-B sq Castles 44 B—R 3 —K B, 
15 K R-K sq Q—Kt sq 45 B—K 7 ch R x B (f) 


16P—Q B4 KR—Qsq 3 
17B—Kt2 Q—Kt2 70 x Qch xQ 
WwPxQP QxP 48 R—B 6 B—Ke2 
19 K R—K 4 Kt x K P (a) |49 Rx P P—Q 6 
20 Ktx Kt Bx Kt 50 K—Q Kt7 P—Q 7 


46QxRch QO-B 


2x R—K R4 B—Kt2 51 R—Q7 B—Kt 5 
22 Kt—K P—K B,4 52 K-B sq (g) P—B 6 
23 Kt—Q b 4 Q—O 3 53 K—Kt sq K—B 6 


K—Kt 5 


25 Q—K R3 Ktx 55 K-Q 4ch K—B,y 


26KtxKt Px Kt 56 K—Kt3 K—K4 
27R—Qsq P-—K s57R-Q3 K—K5 
28 B—B s P—K B5 58 R— B—B 6 





7 
59 R—K 7 ch B—K 4 ch 


4 
B 

29 P—K Kt3 P—K Kt4 } 
B sq __ {60 Resigns. 


30 R—Kt4 R—K 


Notes by Emil Kemeny. 

(a) Black selected an irregular opening, which 
hardly gives a satisfactory development. White, 
it seems, advanced the King’s Pawn too early, and 
the exchange of Q P brought the Black pieces into 
action. The present move of Black is quite inge- 
nious and forces the win of a valuable Pawn. 


(b) Of course R—K Kt 4 would be of no value on 
account of R—Kt 4. The text move nevertheless 
isinferior. Black certainly overlooked the inge- 
nious continuation White had on hand. 


(c) Splendid play. If Qx R then White replies 
Qx Rech. 





Laughing Babies 


are loved by everybody. Those raised on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are 
comparatively free from sickness, /n/fant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address for a copy to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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(d) This looks very tempting. It seems, how- 
ever, that R (B 8)—B 6 was much stronger. 
White then threatens R x Q Kt P as well as Q—K 
4, and the defense would be very difficult. 


(e) Brilliant play, which forces the exchange of 
Rooks and relieves Black’s game somewhat. 


(f) The sacrifice of the exchange is forced, for if 
Black plays K—Kt s, then P—B 3 ch would win the 
Queen. It seems Black should have played on his 
43d turn K—R 2 instead of K—Kt 4. 


(g) A disastrous error. White should have 
ere P—B 3, followed by K—B 2 and K—K 2. 

eing the exchange ahead a victory was quite as- 
sured. The text move enables Black to advance 
the K B P, which cuts off the adverse King. Sub- 
wv Black wins the game by excellent end 
play. 


Problem 158. 
By T. B. ROWLAND, DUBLIN, 
(First Prize Weekly Jrish Times Tourney.) 


Black—Six Pieces. 
K on Q 5; Kts on K Bs, Q3; Pson K6, K By, 
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White—Six Pieces. 
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K on Q Kt3; QonK Kt 3; Bon K B 8; Kts on K 
Kt 5, QR6; PonQ Bz. 


White mates in two moves. 
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Will be REDUCED $10 
from $25 TO.... 
For all information about this new 
OXYGEN HOME REMEDY, 
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“*STRIKIN’ AND SKAIRFUL ADVENTURES !"’ 


| Samantha in Europe 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
(Marietta Holley) 








Ex-Governor JoHN P. St. JoHN says: ‘‘The 
highest commendation that I can give to 
|] ‘Samanthain Europe,’ is to simply say, that it 
|| is the best of all Miss Holley’s books.” 


| 
Ex-PostmasTeR THomas L. JAMES says: || 
‘***Samantha in Europe’ is not only a witty || 
and entertaining book, but it isa mostinstruc- || 
tive work. Next to visiting Europe, the best 
thing to do is to look at the old world with | 
‘Samantha’s’ eyes. . . . 1t will be read byold 
and young with great pleasure.” 


Cloth, Elegantly Bound, Stamped Designs 
in Gold and Siiver, Price $2.50. Hal | 
Russia $4.00. Sold by Subscrip- 

tion. Agents Wanted. | 
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‘ bb SILKS and satins, p 
4 scarletsand % 
; velvets put out the kitchen % 
4 fire””—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN % 
; - j 
4 White flour diminishes % 
% the fire of health, its use % 
£ is a mere embellishment a 
& of the table. A little off % 
‘ white—the g 
; FINE FLOUR of the ; 

ENTIRE WHEAT* p 
‘ As ground by the Frankfin [ills %; 
x is a brain, bone, nerve and a 
*  musclerestorer. Its value % 


& is in its tint—rich in glu- % 
ten. Have it on your table 
to-morrow. 


If your grocer does not keep it 
send us nis name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label ; avoid substitutes. 


& Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 
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Elegant, Convenient, Durable. = Cs] 
iNustrated and descriptive catalogue—free. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY, a 


42 Beaver Street, New York. 











A $100 1896 MODEL 


Columbia - Bicycle 


AND A $26 FULL MOROCCO 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 








Standard Dictionary 


You may secure either of them 


FREE 


by entering the grand word con- 
struction contest just announced 
by the publishers of the Standard 
Dictionary. A Columbia Bicycle, 
1896 model, and a two-volume Full 
Morocco Standard Dictionary will 
be given, August 15, for the largest 
lists of words formed according to 
given rules from combinations of 
two or more consecutive letters in 
the following sentence from the St. 
James’ Budget (weekly edition of 
the St. James’ Gazette), London, 
England, July 27, 1895: 


PRIZE SENTENCE: 





“The Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary should be the Pride of 
Literary America as it is the Ad- 
miration of Literary England.” 
Every competitor must first send 10 
cents for an illustrated prospectus of 
the Standard Dictionary and full par- 
ticulars of the contest. Very easy 


for every intelligent boy or girl, 
man or woman. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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diately if you are not satisfied. 
hold the price, and we will ship books when balance is made 





$5 


In large type, easy for 


(Regular price of the set, 


Send $5 to-day; or send$r to 


The Only Large Type Edition... up. Better bindings if you want them, A handsome booklet of 


Sold Direct by the Publishers only. 
Size of Each Volume, 


Specimen pages and full description FREE. 





6x9 inches; 1 inch thick. 


References: Dun, Bradstreet, and every bank in Philadelphia, or the 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., - 


publishers of this magazine. 


803 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa- 





Solution of Problems. 


There has been much complaint recently from 
some of our solvers that they do not get credit for 
correct solutions. Some time ago we gave the 
reasons for this, and then said that the fault was 
that the solutions were delayed. Even when 
solutions do not reach us in time, we invaria- 
bly give credit. The Editor of this department 
wishes to give every one who solves a problem 
the credit for so doing, and if you will send your 
solutions promptly, and take a little care in the 
preparation, we are sure that there will not be 
any more complaints in this direction. We have 
received very few attempts to get 153 and 154. We 
will hold over the solution another week. 








Current Events. 





Monday, July 6. 


The convention of the National Education As- 
sociation opens at Buffalo, N. Y. .,. Several 
persons are drowned and agreat deal of proper- 
ty is destroyed by cloudbursts in West Virginia 
and Ohio. .. . The St. Louis and San Francisco 
railway, recently reorganized, is to join the 
Western Freight Association. ... Anson D. F. 
Randolph, said to have been the oldest American 
book publisher, dies at West Hampton, L. I. 

ote? A M. Stanley, the African explorer, is 
critically ill in London. . .. The British House 
of Commons adopts a measure charging the ex- 
penses of the troops in Suakim to the India ex- 
chequer. ... The elections of members to the 
Belgian Chamber show that there will be no 
alteration of the position of the parties. 


Tuesday, July 7. 


The National Convention of the Democratic 
Party opens at Chicago. .. . Garret A. Hobart 
is officially notified at his home in Paterson, N. J., 
of his nomination for Vice-President by the 
Republican National Convention. . . . The clos- 
ing down of mills in Biddeford, Me., puts about 
1,900 employees out of work. 

Yale's crew is defeated by Leander in the 
races for the Grand Challenge cup at Henley, 
England. ... The Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
— Company, of Boston, arrives in London. 
. . . [tis reported that Asiatic cholera has made 

its appearance in Danzig and among the British 

troops at Wady Halfa.... # A Buluwayo dis- 
patch says that the Matabele stronghold at 

Theba Imabaia was captured on Monday by the 

British troops. j 
Wednesday, July 8. 


The Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago holds two sessions; the gold delegates 
from Michigan are unseated after a bitter fight 
by a vote of 557 to 368... The Republican 
National Executive Committee is to meet in 
Cleveland. on July 14, to make plans for the 
campaign ... Twenty-two separate meetings, 
preliminary to the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the United Societies of Christian Endeavor, 
are held in Washington, D. C. 
bir Charles Tupper, at Ottawa, resigns the 
Premiership of Canada. ...The Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, of Boston, is re- 
viewed by the Queen at Windsor. 


Thursday, July 9. 
The National Democratic. Convention at 


Chicago adopts a platform declaring for the 
tree and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 
_++ The Annual Convention of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor begins in Wash- 





_ The West Shore Railroad is the only road having 
uninterrupted railway connection between the seaside 
resorts of New Jersey, and the Catskill and Adirondack 
Mountains, Saratoga and the Thousand Islands. 











ington, .. , The South Dakota Republican State 
Convention indorses McKinley and the St. 
Louis platform. ... The National Convention 
of the Socialistic Labor Party, in New York, 
nominates Charles H. Matchett, of Brooklyn, 
for President of the United States. 

An Athens despatch says that Russia is 
prompting France to occupy Crete, and hold the 
island against Great Britain's tenure of Cyprus 
and Egypt. 


Friday, July zo. 

The Democratic National Convention nomi- 
nates William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, for Presi- 
dent....Many prominent Democrats and 
Democratic newspapers announce that they will 
bolt the National Democratic ticket. ... The 
Union Bimetallic Party, of Oregon, holds its 
State Convention at McMinnville, and elects 
delegates to the St. Louis Silver Convention. 
... The President appoints Henry Ballentine, 
of New York, Consul at Alexandretta, Syria. 
... The National Education Association elects 
C. B. Skinner, of New York, president and other 
officers. ... Ex-Congressman Frank H. Hurd, 
of Ohio, dies at Toledo. 

The Anglo-French complications in New- 
foundland are rapidly assuming a serious as- 
pect. ... The Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, of Boston, is entertained by the Prince 
of Wales at Marlborough House. .. Hon. Wil- 
frid Laurier visits Lieutenant-Governor Lord 
Aberdeen in Ottawa; he will undertake the task 
of forming a government. 


Saturday, July 11. 


Arthur Sewall, of Bath, Me., is nominated for 
Vice-President, and the National Democratic 
convention in Chicago adjourns.... Senator 
eee is electéd chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and is authorized to appoint 
a campaign committee. ... An excursion train 
on the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad is 
run into by a freight, and thirty persons are 
killed and forty injured. . .. The case against 
the Joint Trafic Association has been taken to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Hon. Wilfrid Laurier is sworn inas President 
of the Canadian Privy Council... . The Italian 
Ministry, the Marquis di Rudini, Premier, re- 
signs, 


Sunday, July 12. 


The Executive Committee of the American 
Bimetallic Union issues an address indorsing the 
candidacy of William J. Bryan for President. 
... The President receives a letter from the 
Emperor of Japan, thanking the United States 
for its attitude during the —— wat. os 
Thecanal-men of New York State send an appeal 
to the New York Produce Exchange, asking 
relief from the alleged extortions and discrimi- 
nations of grain elevators and the railroads. 

The Socialists of Germany are reported to be 
pleased with the result of the Chicago conven- 
tion. .. . Cholera causes the death of 321 per- 
sons in one day in Egypt. 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at lasts reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful Kola 
Plant, a new botanical discovery found on the 
Kongo River, West Africa. Its cures are really 
marvellous, Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, being 
unable to lie down night or day. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
aud hundreds of other cures are sworn to before a 
notary public. So great is their faith in its wonder- 
ful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
sending out large cases of the Kola compound free 
to sufferers from Asthma and Hay-fever. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you will 
tell your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you a 
large case by mailfree. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


$10 DOLLARS® 


A Ten-Dollar Set of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works for FIVE DOLLARS. 
the eyes; eight handsome volumes; fine cream-laid paper; full 
silk cloth binding; more than 4000 pages; with copious notes 
on the text and introductory essays to each play. These books 
can never be bought any cheaper; never as cheap after this 
SPECIAL OFFER is withdrawn, 
$10.) Every set sold on approval; money returned imme- 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 


| tion at their hands: 











Morrison 





Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook-: 
ery,” Chicago. 

John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


|'Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Powers 





Carendar. 


Funk 
Lafayette 


The Perfect Perpetual 
Simplest most reliable; 50 cents. 
& Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 

Place, New York. 


Post-free. 
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A PERFECT BICYCL 


SPECIAL OFFER _22 SUBSCRIBERS for the LITERARY DIGEST 








THIS VALUABLE BOOK, “FIFTEEN HUNDRED FACTS AND SIMILES,” WILL BE GIVEN 
FREE, AND CARRIAGE PREPAID, TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER WHO WILL SEND US 


ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER FOR THE LITERARY DIGEST AT THE 
REGULAR PRICE OF $3.00, BEFORE SEPTEMBER 1, 1896. 


WHAT YOUR DICTIONARY OR CYCLOPEDIA DOESN’T SUPPLY. 





FOR—= IT [S—ee 
MINISTERS ‘‘“A Good, Timely Illustration is A READY 
LAWYERS in fact an argument, and often HANDBOOK 
LECTURERS more forcible than if stated in FOR THE 
OTHER SPEAKERS argumentative form.”’ DESK OR 
AND WRITERS 





THE LIBRARY 


Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


By J. F. B. Tinling, B.A., Author of ‘Hidden Lessons from the Repetitions and Variations of the New Testament,’ 


INCIDENTS, QUOTATIONS, AND BRIGHT STORIES ON ALMOST EVERY CONCEIVABLE SUBJECT —ENLIVENING NEW RANGES OF 
THOUGHT AND PRESENTING TIMELY AND VIVID ILLUSTRATIONS ON ALL MANNER OF ARGUMENT—EACH ONE 
THROWS LIGHT ON SOME TELLING POINT—AT ONCE SUGGESTIVE AND CONFIRMATORY. 


Gleaned from the Comprehensive Field of History, P 


Philosophy, Science, General Literature, and Modern Newspapers. 





WHY ? 


Is this volume ‘‘ The Peer of its Class,’’ as the GOLDEN RULE, 
Boston, says. 


BECAUSE 


THE INDEXES, upon whose usefulness much of the value of such a 
book depends, are unusually full and convenient, having : 


Ist. A TEXTUAL INDEX (12 pages) giving nearly 1,650 Scripture 


References from every book of the Bible, to each textual refer- 
ence being added the number in the book of the 1,500 Facts 
and Similes which can be used to illustrate the text. 


2d. INDEX FOR SECONDARY TITLES (7 pages) giving a Top- 
ical Reference to any of the 1,500 Facts and Similes. 





ILLUSTRATIONS NOT TOO LONG—SCOPE NOT LIMITED— 
A NEW COLLECTION—NONE TAKEN FROM 
LIKE BOOKS. 








SOME EMINENT OPINIONS. 
THE INTERIOR, Chicago :— 








‘It will appeal to those public speak- 


| ers who long for fresh supplies of short stories, illustrations, and 
| bright sayings, from which to draw material to be used in their dis- 


courses. Some of the stories bristle with good points.”’ 

SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN :—‘ When one is writing and tries to 
get hold of an apt illustration it is something of a bore to have to 
read a long narrative, full of minute details for which he has neither time 
nor space.”’ 

THE CHURCHMAN: ‘The selections are made with judgment, and 
things old and new are gathered together and laid to hand for homiletic or 
oratorica] use. The church clergyman can find in this collection much 
that he can utilize in the effort making on all hands to give more in- 
terest and vividness to pulpit teaching.’’ 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE :—‘ To public speakers who have thoughts 
of their own to present, and who feel the need of some apt illustration to 
enforce those thoughts, this book may be employed with profit.’ 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER:—‘An orderly arrangement by 


topics, and full indexes of sub-titles and texts, add much to the ease 
with which this book may be consulted.* 


THE NORTHWEST CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, says: ‘In 
the hands of a wise sermonizer this volume can not fail to prove of value.” 


Large I2mo, 471 pages, Cloth. Price, $2.00, postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 














Free to All Readers of the... 
- LITERARY DIGEST 





IT IS SWIFT, BEAUTIFUL AND STRONG 


It will be given FREE to every person who sends 40 new subscribers 


JUST PUBLISH ED 





HEROES (I PAITI 


Simple Studies in New 
Testament Greek. .-. 


First Work in Greek for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Older Scholars 


A NEW CHAUTAUQUA DEPARTURE 


The ‘‘ New Education in the Church . 
at Chautauqua has provided a beginners 
manual entitled, “Heroes of Faith,” by 


Burris A, JENKINS, D.B., based on the 
celebrated Eleventh Chapter of Hebrews. 
BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT urges al! 


Chautauquans throughout the country, as 
well as other Bible students, to procure a 
copy at once, 


8vo, 64 pp., price, 50 cents, paper 





for the LITERARY DIGEST at the regular price of $3.00 each 


edition; 75 cents, cloth, post-free. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE DIGEST BICYCLE DEPARTMENT, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publisiiers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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It is Everywhere 
THE Highest 


Authority. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard 
Dictionary 


Because it is the latest and 
most complete, having 75,- 
ooo more words than any 
other dictionary. 

Because it is the work 
throughout of men of ac- 
knowledged authority in 
every department of sci- 
ence, art, business, religion, 
etc., more than 240 emi- 
nent specialists being em- 
ployed as editors. 


Because it corrects thou- 
sands of mistakes in the 
other dictionaries. 


Because it has been more 
highly indorsed than any 
other dictionary ever pub- 
lished ; thousands of emi- 
nent critics throughout the 
world have positively assert- 
ed that it is THE Standard. 


READ THIS EXPERT OPINION 
It is a fair sample of hundreds. 

A. G. WILKINSON, Ph.D., a Principal 
Examiner in the U. S. Patent Office since 
1869; Fgh Professor of Languages, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, says; ‘The high au- 
thority of the Sta rd Dictionary is 
one of its most important features. Bein 
several years later than any other simi- 
lar publication, and more distinctively the 
work of specialists in all departments of the 
language, its superiority in this respect is un- 
questioned. I should give it the preference 
on all disputed points. ... It is the 
most perfect dictionary ever made in 











any la , and I have them and consult 
them in six different languages almost daily.” 
$2.00 DOWN 


will give you immediate possession 
of this princely work, which cost over $960,- 
000 to produce. The balance of the price may 
popes in smali monthly instalments. For 

particulars address the publishers, or 
apply to the Standard Dictionary agent in 
your locality. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A FASCINATING STORY OF THE INTERESTING LIFE, AND ESPECIALLY 
THE LITERARY ASPIRATIONS, WORK, AND SUCCESSES OF ONE OF 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WOMEN. 


HT _ DO ° : 3 





The Life Work of the Author 
| of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


A Sketch of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Literary Career—Facts and Inci- 
dents of Especial Interest That Led up to the Preparation and Subse- 
nm Publicatioa of Her Writings, With a Digest of Commentaries and 

riticisms from Eminent Reviewers—Mrs, Stowe’s Travels, Ovations 


and Methods of Work... . .« 


* . * * a 7 a * 
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By FLORINE THAYER McCRAY 
Author of ** Enviroument; a Story of Modern Society.” 


Written with Mrs. Stowe's consent, and with Assistance from her son, Rev. Chas. E. Stowe 





THE HISTORY OF THE WRITING OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 





ENTHUSIASTIC COMMENRDATIONS. 


“A book of extraordinary interest.’’—Pro- 


Sessor William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D. 


“Those who wish to read a life story of un- 
usual interest will enjoy this timely and high- 


ly readable book.”’—Critic; New York 


“There is much in this volume that is readily 
accessible no where else.’”°—Times, Philadel- 


phia. 


“Contains much that is interesting.”— 


Science, New York. 





“Mrs. McCray’s book contains much cur- 
ious and valuable information now published 
for the first time, and is written in an easy and 
popular style that makes it especially enter- 
taining.” —Times-Star, Cincinnati. 


“A most entertaining volume.’’—Christian 
Advocate, Detroit. 


“We feel assured that an appreciative pub- 
lic will accord Mrs. McCray high praise for 
this book, which is truly meritorious."'—Relig- 
ious Herald, Hartford, Conn. 





12mo, 440 pp.. with steel Portrait and other Interesting 
illustrations. Elegantly bound in red cloth, with designs 
in white, black, and gold. Price, $2.00. Postage free. 





FUNK & WAGHALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Strange and i 
From Beginning to ~ 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. 


A Story of New York and Benares, 
India, with a Plot Replete in Thrilling 
Dramatic and Romantic Situations. 


- By FRANE VINCENT and ALBERT E. LANCASTER. 


**Few works of the century have been more 
sensational than ‘The Lady of Cawnpore.’... 
A stirring romance to be read by those who 
wish to break away from all that is real and 
visible about them, and to enter another field 
where they may become so wholly absorbed 
as to lose ali thought of present cares and 
ates. "~The Journal of Commerce, New 


ork. 
12mo, cloth, 420 pp., $1.50, post-free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








“A BOOK FOR SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS, 
CAPITALISTS AND PLAIN LABORING MEN ”” 
W ealth The Principles of Polit- 

ical Economy in their 

d Application to the Pres- 
an ent Problems of Labor, 
Law, and the Liquor 


Waste Tie, ©. Ss & 


By ALPHONSO A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Prohibi- 
tion in the American Temperance 
University. 


In a broad, philosophic, and patriotic spirit 
the author seeks to apply, in this volume, 
the accepted principles of Political Econ- 
omy, as to Production and Wealth, Con- 
sumption and Waste. 


“A book which contains very much of great 
value. **"—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 

‘*Unquestionably the ablest book upon 
Political Economy in its various relations 
which has been put upon the market.”— 
Herald of the Coming One, Boston. 

“One of the most effective contributions 
to the literature of reform.”— Western Chris- 
tain Advocate. 


“Tt is a book both for scholars and students 
and —_ laboring men, with clear, concise 
definitions and practical illustrations for all 
these classes.”—The Religious Herald, Hart- 


“Unique, fascinating, and suggestive. . . . 
No one assuming the attitude of a reformer 
can fail of being quickened in his t work 
by an earnest review of the book. "—Baiti- 
more Methodist. 

“The incisive mind and rare culture of 
Professor Hopkins have never been more 
signally set forth than in his new book en- 
titled ‘Wealth and Waste.’ It comes as a 
much-needed reinforcement to the literature 
¥ = a careaces propaganda.”—Frances E. 


12mo, Cloth, 286 pp. Price, $1.00. 


PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“Choice in Thought and Diction, 
Practical and Suggestive.” 


The Fisherman and His Friends : 


31 REVIVAL SERMONS 





BIBLE-CLASS TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 
AND OTHERS 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANES, D.D. 





Rich Stores of Fresh Spiritual Inspiration 





tional literature.”—Bishop Jno. F. Hurst. 





12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Price $1.50 
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FULL OF SUGGESTIVENESS FOR PREACHERS, 


DO Pe Re 








“The subjects are strong, striking, and 
varied. The treatment is of the most search- 
ing kind. A most valuable addition to devo- 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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A Musical Gem 








“‘ This is a most unusual, but 
withal a sweet and delicate 
story, which will charm by its 
originality."—New York Art 


Folto. 


“ A spirit of tenderness and 
purity pervades the whole story 
as a strain of tragic sweetness.” 
—The Herald and Presbyter, 


Cincinnatt. 


‘*Miserere,” a Musical Story, by Mabel 
Wagnalls. Beautifully bound and illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00, post free. Funk & 
4o., Publishers, New York. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad 
System. 








America’s Cleanest Railroad. ‘) 


—_—— — 
— 











os | "HIS is an especi y fine time of oS to travel, the 
: fields now being in their brightest green, the forests 
clad in their new spring clothes, and every tree and bush ar- 
rayed in blossoms of varied hues—Nature’s wedding season. 
Neither too hot nor too cold, making travela joy at this time, 
especially if one goes over the Lehigh Valley Railroad. Every 
mile brings new charms from Nature’s boundless resources, and 
it is but a few hours from leaving Buffalo on this road until 

‘ou are safely landed in New York, passing through three 

tates and a variety of scenery not to be surpassed on this 
continent, including plains, mountains, valleys, lake country, 
with full view of the twin queens—Cayuga and Seneca—and the 
finest farming lands, through hamlets and busy cities as well. 
They call it “‘ the scenic route,” but we think the Lehigh entitled 
also to distinction as 


AMERICA’S CLEANEST RAILROAD. 


The cars are always scrupulously clean, and you can ride from 

the Bison City to the metropolis and arrive cleaner than you 

= be on most railroads after a ride of twenty miles.—7he 
eview. 


Route of the Black Diamond Express (Handsomest 
Rd oe wants) pe, + alot ng sone 
Fills. Scenery unequalled. Everything Fae ag 
Dining-Car a la carte. 


Send for printed matter and further 
particulars to 


CHAS, S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
7 Journal. 
THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, WIVES, 
PHYSICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . . . - 


By H.S. POMEROY, M.D. 


Prefat note by THomas Appis Emmet, 
M.D. D., and introduction by Rev. 
z T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Marriage and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage—The Mission of the 
Child—Heredity—Bars to Parenthood—Sugges- 
tions. —_—— 

With an appendix showing the Laws of Most 
of the States and Territories Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of Crime. 


A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone says: 
(In a ose veo to the author con- 


c ) 
“In your griefs and denunciations I = 
thize and share to the full, and somuch as 
are at liberty to state when and where you 
Rev. Joseph Cook writes: ‘A subject 
of great delicacy and yet of commanding pres- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
peioty of tone and expression ; with adequate 
owledge.” — 


12mo, cloth, 150 pp., price $1.00, 
postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS C0., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Everything on the Money Question 


New Handbook 
Currency and Wealth 


Complete and Trustworthy Data on Both Silver 
and Gold—The aman, stems of the World 
—Wealth and Wages—With Many Tables, Dia- 
grams, and Statistics. 


By GEORGE B WALDRON, A.M., 
Statistical Editor THz Voicsg. 





Senator John Sherman says: ‘‘I findita 
very useful handbook and compendium of 
statistics that every person .. . ought to 
have for reference. It is a valuable and con- 
venient collection of statistics, and I trust it 
will have a wide circulation.” . 


Bradstreet’s, New York says: ... “The 
table giving each kind of currency#m use and 
telling the date of first authoreation ; the 
limit of its denomination; the fact whether it 
is a legal tender and to what extent: the class 
of dues for which it is receivable; the kind of 
currency for which it is exchangeable, and the 
kind of money in which it is redeemable, 
compiled from the currency laws of the 
United States, is one of the most convenient 
statistical tations with which we are 


acquainted.” 


16MO FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 142 PP., PRICE GO CENTS. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co.,30 Lafayette Pl., New York 
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HOW TO ENJOY THE ECSTASY THAT 
ACCOMPANIES SUCCESSFUL SPEAKING 


Before An Audience 


—oR— 
THE USE OF THE WILL IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


By Nathan Sheppard. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ABERDEEN. 








This is Not a Book on Elocution, but it 
Deals in a Practical Common-Sense Way 
with the Requirements and Constituents 
of Effective Public Speaking. -. .. ~. 


Capital, Familiar, and a oa Ishall rec- 
ommend it to our three schools of elocution. 
It is capital, familiar, racy, and profoundly 
philosophical.*”—JoszPa T. Duryea, D.D. 

Replete with Practical Sense.—‘* It is replete 
with tical sense and sound suggestions, 
and I should like to have it talked into the 
students by the author,’’—Pror. J. H. Gu- 
MoRE, Rochester University. 

** Knocks to Flinders*’ Old Theories.—‘*The 
author knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 
cutionists, and opposes all their rules with one 
simple counsel: ‘ Wake up your will.’ ”"—The 
New York Evangelist. 
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